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Topics of the Week. 

Persons who have read Mrs. Wharton’s short stories 
and sketches—so admirable in construction, so deep in 
analysis, and so marked by the quality of cultured ex- 
pression—have long wished that she might find some 

* theme, inspired by which she might attempt a longer, 
sustained flight and present a novel. Of late rumors 
that she was actually at work upon one have come 
to us. We are now authoritatively informed that her 

= first long novel will be published’ by Charles 

Scribner’s Sons in the early Autumn under the title 
of “ The Valley of Decision.” The author has happily 
chosen for her scene of action one of the little courts 
of Italy which flourished toward the end of the éight- 
eenth century, for some of her shorter stories have 
shown her to be familiar with Italian history and cult- 
ure and appreciative of the often misunderstood or 
maligned mission of Italy to younger civilizations. The 
forthcoming book, while glowing with local color, has 
also, it is believed, the interest of a well-planned and 
executed work of fiction written by a very clever 
woman. 


Besides the official biography of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, which is nearly ready, Mr. Sidney Colvin in- 
tends to write a separate memoir, which would spring 
naturally from his personal knowledge of: Stevenson 
which he acquired during their long and intimate 
friendship. He would make it, he says, a tribute of one 

Pa man of letters to another, and, in addition, an apprecia- 
tion of Stevenson as an author. We knc 
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scholarly and minute edition of the work failed to show 
that there was anything of interest in the career of 
White aside from the quiet life at Selborne. That there 
was, however, another phase to his character, we now 
learn from his great-grand-nephew, Mr. Rashleigh Holt- 
White, who has just presented, through John Murray 
of London a two-volume illustrated work entitled 
“ Life and Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne.” This 
work, which we hope will also be published in America, 
gives the first complete account of the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the naturalist’s life and surroundings, 
and, though the author’s relationship with him is some- 
what distant, he has succeeded in getting access to 
many documents which throw new light on his an- 
cestor’s career, 


“The Hall of Fame,” by Chancellor MacCracken, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will bring out immediately. This 
is the official book authorized by the New York Uni- 
versity Senate as a statement of the origin and con- 
stitution of the Hall of Fame, and its history up to 
the close of the year 1900. The volume is divided into 
two parts, the first being devoted to a history of the 
inception and development of the idea and giving the 
full votes received from the electors of the “ immor- 
tals”; the second presents brief biographies of the 
twenty-nine “immortals” elected. The work is appro- 
priately illustrated. 


Sir Walter Besant calls his new novel, which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will publish in the Autumn, “ The Lady of 
Lynn.” The heroine is a young heiress, living in the 
eighteenth century, whose guardian strives to keep the 
fact of her prospective wealth a secret that she may 
not become the victim of fortume hunters. The town 
of Lynn is the scene of action, and, as in most of Sir 
Walter Besant’s novels, while enjoying the story, the 
reader incidentally learns much about the customs and 
manners of the period of English history with which 
the characters,are ideutified. By the way, the appear- 
ance of Sir Walter’s “ East London” in England has 
led some of the reviewers to imagine that the author 
had adopted the American method of spelling, and he 
has been severely berated accordingly. The explana- 
tion is simple; the plates of ‘‘ East London ” were made 
from type set up by American compositors, who nat- 
urally followed American orthography. The matter 
seems insignificant and trivial enough. Nevertheless, 
the columns of some of the London ‘literary journals 
have been filled with indignant communications on 
the alleged lapsus of a most erudite-and conservative 
British author. 















The wonderful rapidity wjth which Japan has 
gragped the ideas of Occidental civilization and has 
applied them toward her own-exaltation and benefit 
puzzles the cautious®historian. Current books on Japan 
devote considerable space to an attempt to account for 
this extraordinary “ new life” upon which the little 
island empire of the Far East has entered. Much has 
been written about Perry and the miracles wrought in 
the island by the American-Japanese commercial trea- 
ties. That is all very well, but probably to no other 
single man belongs more credit for the wonderful ad- 
vancement of the country than to Guido F. Verbeck, 
who taught in the Government schools scores of young 
men who now represent the advance movement in 
Japan. A record of the work accomplished by this man 
may be found in his biography written by William 
Elliot Griffis and published this week by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 








A new writer comes before the public this month 
with a historical novel, ® which George IV., Napoleon, 
Goethe, Tom Moore, and Sheridan are among the dra- 
matis personae. How these personages, so varied in 
every possible human attribute have been brought to- 
gether in a single book of fiction invites our curiosity; 
still, we should hardly speak of it here were it not for 
the fact that several persons of ripe experience in 
things literary who have read the manuscript assure 
us that it is an important book. It will be called “ The 
Mills of God.” Its author is Elinor Macartney Lane, 
and it will be published by D. Appleton & Co. The 
scenes of the story are laid in Virginia and at the Eng- 
lish Court, and there is said to be plenty of incident, 
adventure, and fine description, through which runs 
a most dramatic and human tale.. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Her History During the First Five Years of 
the Revolution.* 


Reviewed for THE New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 





The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


In that monumental series in which Gen. Edward 
McCrady has chosen to portray with unexampled full- 
ness of detail the history of the development of his 
native State, South Carolina, first under the proprie- 
tary and next under royal Government, he has at last 
arrived in this, the third volume, at the interesting 
period of the Revolution. 

We were led to expect much from the first, and 
more from the second book, and the expectation is fully 
met in the present volume, Not often has so interest- 
ing a book come to my table, and when it is remem- 
bered that this one is upon the alleged hackneyed 
theme of the Revolution, the force of the statement 
which I make deliberately can be realized. Nor is the 
cause of the interest far to seek. The facts themselves 
and their treatment by the author are equally worthy 
of attention. 

In a volume of 900 pages, which only covers the 
first five years of the war, we expect that the author 
will find sufficient room for a comprehensive presen- 
tation. Indeed, one might approach the volume with a 
suspicion that there was not enough action to warrant 
such exhaustive treatment. That apprehension, how- 
ever, is lost as the book is read. The genius of the 
author for painstaking research is apparent every- 
where, yet he has not at the same time cumbered his 
pages with petty and irrelevant detail, nor has he spun 
out his book by recording every wild, romantic anec- 
dote which has become part of the legendary history 
of his characters and their times. Quite the contrary. 
The relation is businesslike from beginning to end. 
Not that it is dry and statistical either, for the ex- 
ploits of the great partisans and their followers are 
sufficiently romantic to satisfy that modern taste 
which has been fed upon the so-called historical novel 
until the intellectual digestion has been half ruined. 

The book is a noble contribution to the great and 
tremendous part that was played by South Carolina in 
the Revolution. We, at this end of the line, are accus- 
tomed to regard that conflict as a Massachusetts-Vir- 
ginia affair, with more or less assistance from the ad- 
jacent States. Massachusetts was undoubtedly a prime 
mover in the Revolution. In point of wealth and im- 
portance it was the first among the colonies, yet 
its three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants gave 
but a few thousand dollars more, proportionally, 
toward carrying on the war than did the pugnacious 
little Southern State, with a population of scarcely 
one hundred thousand whites and eighty thousand ne- 
groes, said negroes in those days greatly differing from 
the negroes of the civil war and requiring constant 
supervision and repression. And upon the back of 
South Carolina lay a large and fiercely savage Indian 
population, which had to be reckoned with unceasingly. 

Massachusetts, too, saw but little of the hardships 
and rigors of the war. South Carolina was devastated 
and ravaged fram end to end by the conflict which was 
largely a civil war, which for bitter and vindictive fe- 
rocity could hardly be equaled. In no other colony was 
there such difference of opinion among the people. 
McCrady estimates that the Whigs and Tories were 
divided on a basis of about 65 and 35 per cent., respec- 
tively, From the day when Sir Peter Parker failed to 
batter down the palmetto walls of Fort Sullivan, so 
stoutly defended by Moultrie, until Charleston was 
finally besieged in great force and captured in 1780, a 
large part of the supplies and material used in the 
Northern States was imported through Charleston and 
South Carolina, and the importance of the little South- 
_ern colony to the cause can scarcely be overestimated. 
It gives me, a Northern man born and bred, keen pleas- 
ure to quote the following remarkable paragraph: 


South Carolina had not only furnished her full 
quota of men for the Continental Army, according ‘to 
her population, but she had far exceeded her share of 
expenditure in the cause. No State but Massachusetts 
equaled her in contributions of money and supplies. 
The Commissioners who finally settled the accounts 
for expenses of the respective States during the Revo- 
lution found that the little State with at the utmost 
but 100,000 white inhabitants had expended in the com- 
mon cause_$11,523,299.29, and that after charging her 
for all advances, including the assumption of the State 
debt by the United States at the end of the war, there 
was still due her as ov: d $1,205,978. The great 
State of Massachusetts, with twice the population of 
_ South Carolina, and ‘more than. three times her white 
Ne which suffered from no invasion—whose 
war the Revolution was—had exceeded her in advances 
to the common . by but a few thousand dollars, 
the overpayment by / 
The States which coatributed more than their 
to expenses incurred during the Revolutionary , as 
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The most interesting fact, or series of 
facts, brought out by Gen, McCrady is one 
which the casual observer, and even the 


ordinary historian, is apt to overlook. The 
Revolution was net popular at first in 
North Carolina. So far as that colony or 
province took any part with the rest of the 
American colonies, it was through the rich 
and cultivated gentry, who were clustere 
around Charleston and the seashore. Its 
Government, in the early years of the Rev- 
olution, was more or less of an oligarchy. 
The mass of the people were indifferent or 
hostile to the Colqnial cause, and it was 
only the determination of the men who 
assumed the power that carried the colony 
with the others, 

Of the three groups of settlers, the Scotch- 
Irish, true to their traditions, were Whigs? 
The Scotch, ir spite of the fact that many 
of them had fought for Prince Chartie, 
were Tories, the Huguenots were divided, 
and the Germans neutral and indifferent, 
but, if anything, predisposed toward \the 
existing order. The men of the up-cotn- 
try settlements, remote from the shore, 
and with no dominant party to lead them, 
remained more or less quiescent and al- 
lowed the gentry to have their way. There- 
fore, it is not too much to say, that if 
Parker and Clinton had been successful in 
775, there might have been no further rey- 
olution in the province. 

By a singular series of mischances, at the 
fall of Charleston after its siege by Ar- 
buthnot and Clinton, every member of the 
aristocratic party which had dominated the 
councils and carried the province into the 
rebellious ranks was either dead or a 
prisoner, with the exception of John Rut- 
ledge. Also, every Continental soldier and 
almost every Continental officer was in 
the hands of the British. The armed power 
of the State had vanished, and the Gov- 
ernment was at an end, savein so far as it 
was represented by Rutledge, who had 
fortunately been vested with dictatorial 
powers by the Assembly, so that he was in 
his own person enabled to carry out and 
give legal sanction to the various enact- 
ments. The country was utterly prostrate. 
The revolution had been a total failure 
apparently. There was nothing left of it. 
All the principal places and cities were in 
the hands of the British, and the country 
was dotted with English garrisons. To the 
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ordinary human vision the cause of the 
Revolution was hopelessly lost, and South 
Carolina was irrevocably Engl land’s. It is 
intensely interesting to the gtudent of his- 
tory and to the observer of the value of 
great popular movements to nete what hap- 
pened, 

The British with singular lack of tact, to 


put it mildly, ruined their own situation by 
treatment of the inhabitants. 
having paroled large numbers 


their harsh 
For instance, 
of the militia who had been captured, 
and go about 


giv- 
ing them leave to go home 
their’ business until regularly exchanged on 
condition that they lay down their arms, 
they suddenly and arbitrarily revoked the 
parole and forced upon the inhabitants the 


choice between allegiance to Great Britain, | 


bearing of arms in the 
status not merely of 
but of a traitor! 


whieh involved the 
King’s service, or the 
“a prisoner of war” 
Menaced with this dilemma, 
bers of the 
pressors, and under the leadership of 
“game cock,’’ Sumter, Marion, 
fox,’ the dauntlessa Davie, 
souled Pickens, they cut off the British 
detachments and the Tory bands without 
mercy. Exasperated by the brutal ferocity 
of Tarleton, Wemyss, and Hanger, and 
such an atrocious massacre as that at Wax- 
haws, they carried on their guerrifa cam- 
paigns without mercy. From the time the 
people engaged in this endeavor the fate 
of the British was absolutely certain. Not 
even such overwhelming American disas- 
ters as the battle of Camden could long de- 
fer the ultimate end. The British troops 
were magnificently led, they showed the 
rarest qualities, but the different detach- 
ments and the various armies had no 
chance against a people in arms! 

Now, this is a vividly interesting fact, 
and one worthy of contemplation by the 
National conquistadores of the present day. 
The difficulty the English forces are hav- 
ing in South Africa, where the individual 
quality of the people fs high, and the dif- 
culty the United States forces have had in 
the Philippines, even though the individual 
quality of the people there is not high, 
bears out this fact. 

The book stops just as Gen. Greene is 
ordered to the command to unify and con- 
centrate under his own direction by his 
own splendid genius the regular forces and 
the brilliant partisans who had done so 
much. The total of losses in the last chap- 
ter shows that, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing defeats at Charleston and Camden, the 
partisans had already gore far toward 


great 
their 


num- 
op- 
the 
“the swamp 
and the high- 


people rose against 
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| fall to the ground. 
| of 


The failure.of the aristocratic party 
and the success of the popular movement 
are interesting to the student of the phitos- 
ophy of history, even one who has no con- 
cern whatever in the Revolution—if uch 
there be. 

In so comprehensive a work allowance 
must be made for slight mistakes. In the 
first place, there are no proper captions 
onthe pages. If the chapter heads in the 


front of the book could be distributed on 
the pages, it would ad@ much to the looks 
and the availability of the volume. Again, 
if the author is to be faulted, it is for the 
failure to make clear the fact that the 
brutal atrocities between the Whigs and 
the Tories were rather more impartially 
distributed, as is always the case in war, 
than he is willing to admit, although in 
the main he is conspicuously fair. 

There are several careless mistakes, in 
fact; for instance, in totaling the number 
of Americans engaged at King’s Mountain 
the items are added twice in one paragraph 
and both times there is a mistake in the 
addition! Nor is it within the facts to 
state that Fort Moultrie ‘ withstood the 
broadsides of some of the largest vessels "’ 
in the British Navy, for a fifty-gun ship, 
which was the heaviest vessel there, could 
not properly be so described. In fact, such 
ships were considered too small to go into 
the line of battle. 

There are errors in proof reading, too, 
and a slip or two in grammar—not many, 
but still some. I rarely review a book of 
which this cannot be said, but these things 
are trifles which can easily be corrected, 
and which do not seriously impair this 
splendid and noteworthy contribution to 
American history. We shall await with in- 
tense interest the concluding volume of the 
Revolutionary period with its story of Gen. 
Greene's magnificent campaign. 

CYRUS TOWNSEND | BRADY. 


“The Great Mystery.*” 


Some one endeavoring to pluck out the 
heart of Hamlet's mystery has written a 
big book, convincing, to the writer, that 
it is a mere matter of punctuation. Take, 
this writer says, Hamlet’s exclamation, 
*“O all you host of heaven! O earth! 
What else? And shall I couple hell?” 
and put a question-mark after couple, and 
an exclamation point after hell, and the 
whole business is cleared up. Then we 
have, “‘O all you host of heaven! O earth! 
What else. And shall I couple? Hell!” 
The question is, should he marry Ophelia 
when all women lay for him under the 
curse of Gertrude’s monstrous crime? 

So far as ‘The Great Mystery" is the 
work of Elizabeth Miller Jétterys it il- 
lustrates an intellectual temper similar to 
that exhibited by the Shakespeare critic. 
She quotes an ancient interpreter who 
Says that there are as many mysteries as 
there are words in the Apocalypse, and 
she never happier than when digging 
for these mysteriés. Her greatest find, 
however, is in Genesis, where it is written, 
*“*So God created man in His own image, 
in the Image of God created He him, male 
and female created He them.” And the 
meaning of this we are assured is that, as 
man is dual, male and female, the same 


is true of God, for otherwise man is not 
made in His image. This discovery, once 
made, does not lack for confirmation 
strong in proofs from Holy Writ. When 
did one of these cryptic discoveries ever 
lack abundant confirmation? To Mrs. Jef- 
ferys come texts from all parts of the 
Bible like doves to the windows, each bear- 





is 


ing as it were an olive branch in token 
that the ark she has constructed has 
come safe to land. God is not more a 


Trinity than isa Man. Man, i. e., Humanity, 
ls both Man and Woman. God is Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is the feminine element from which pro- 
eeeds the Son. This is not the orthodox 
doctrine of “ fhe procession of the Holy 
Spirit’ from the Father through the Son, 
but we seem to have heard something like 
it before a good many times, and, indeed, 
Mrs. Jefferys is not at a loss for quota- 
tions from many writers which reflect her 
own idea with more or less verisimilitude. 

The part of this book which argues the 
femininity of the Holy Spirit from the 
Bible, was written in 1867, but was not 


| published then, because the world seemed 
; not to be ready for so great a revelation. 


It is now ublished in-response to the 
urgency of Dr. W. H. Jefferys, who is not 
willing that his mother’s words should 
He now writes a sec- 
and more elaborate part, the object 
which is to confirm his mother’s doc- 
trine by analogies drawn from natural 
processes and conditions. The mother an- 
ticipates that her son’s part will meet with 
more acceptance than hér own, and we can- 
not doubt that she is right. Just in pro- 
portion as the immanential and pantheistic 
idea of God has gained of late upon the 
deistic idea of God as a mechanical creator, 
the tendency has been to recognize the 
immense fecundity of Nature as a central 
fact, and in some large and noble way, 
that Nature, which is also God, is a vast 
reproductive Energy. Those old religions 
which expressed men’s wondering appre- 
hension of the mystery of vital reproduc- 
tion, on and below the human plane, were 
not so far from the right way as we have 
sometimes thought. But Dr.Jefferys’s ar- 
gument for the Divine fatherhood and 
motherhood takes a wide range and brings 
in many great allies, notably Fiske and 
Drummond, Fiske with his “ prolongation 
of infancy ’’ and Drummond with his em- 
phasis upon the mother-side of life. There 
are chapters pleading earnestly for the 
purity of domestic life, demanding an equal 
purity from the man with the woman. [t 
must be. con > that neither of the 
writers has any skill in the presentation 
of the ideas which dominate the dual ex- 
position, and that we seem to have an 
overplus of that sexualized imagination 
which has had innumerable expressions 
between the widely separated poles of Mrs. 


ond 


Stetson’s ‘Women and Economics ” and 
Swedenborg’s “‘ Conjugial Leve. 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


*THE GREAT MYSTERY. Two Studies on the 
Same Subject. One in the Book of Reveln- 
tion. Ten Others in the Book of Nature. By 
Elizabeth Mullen ss = William Ham- 
ilteon Jefferys, A. M., Cloth, 12mo. 
Pp. 165. Philadelphia: San W. Jacobs & 

7 cents. 










Why Certain Ones Self So Well, 


with Remarks on Critics. 


Written for Tus New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW 


¥ By John Paul. 


The Office Stool is not so easy as the 
Easy Chair—not by any manner of means— 
as the man who has wriggled on one to the 


cost of his nether wear for a half century 
finds to his disappointment when he at- 
tempts to strike a match. But being 
brought more closely in contact with the 
brains of the multitude than the Easy 
Chair and having a wider range of expe- 
rience, I consult it in preference to the lat- 
ter when I wish to feel the popular pulse. 

“The Easy Chair has furnished its opin- 
fon as to the merits of the books that have 
a phenomenal sale,” I remarked to the 
Office Stool, “and, by way of an offset I 
would like to have yours. Also I would 
like to have you explain, if possible, how it 
comes that them asses clamor for an 
‘Eben Harum,’ a ‘ David Holden,’ ‘ When 
Janice Meredith Was in Flower,’ and 
things of that sort, while they will have 
but little of George Meredith and droop 
their ears at the mere mention of Henry 
James or Marcus Aurelius?" 

“My dear friend,” replied the Office 
Stool, “you embarrass me. As well ask 
me why more uneasy chairs—I mean par- 
lor chairs—and camp stools and office 
stools are sold than easy chairs. For my 
part I-love the Easy Chair. And when it 
crosses its legs and crooks its arms and 
pulls its bang over its dear, honest fore- 
head and sits down on the first book or 
banana that comes handy, I generally stand 
in a respectful attitude and listen. When 
it tells me in all seriousness that the au- 
thor of ‘Henry Esmond’ is not a novelist, 
and that—well, any man of to-day is, I only 
feel that I'd like to feel its bumps. Since 
books first were, it seems to me that it has 
only been necessary for the public to take 
a book up if you'd have the critics turn it 
down. Tupper was a joke to them, and in 
‘The Lamplighter they saw nothing 
iNuminating. Yet the movement of the day 
seems to be toward government by the ma- 
jority, and though the popular pendulum 
may in some instances swing too far in one 
direction, is it not true that the majority 
generally are right?” 

“Not in the affair of the Flood,” I sug- 
gested; ‘‘ there the minority had decidedly 
the best of it. And in choosing Barabbas 
it seems to me the multitude displayed 
about as much taste as they do in their 
choice of books. But ‘ The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,’ ‘ Robin Crusoe,’ ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’ and several other books I could 
mention, were taken up by both eritics and 
the public fromthe first and had most sat- 
isfactory sales at once. 


“But do you really think that critics 
know anything?” persisted the Offtce 
Stool with some show of temper. ‘‘ What 
I was about to say was that you may no- 
tice that these great sellers of the day are 
all books within the range of thé common 
understanding, and sweet and clean. They do 
not have to be explained to those who don’t 
know Greek, nor apologized for to those 
who know nothing else, nor kept out of the 
way of the children. This, I think, ex- 
plains in great measure their popularity. 
And it strengthens my faith in the men- 
tal cleanliness of the bulk of our peo- 
ple—a cleanliness that is finding physi- 
cal expression in bathing facilities and 
dairy restaurants, with plain cooking and 
electrical contrivances fer shooing off 
flies. The great public do not like the high 
flavors that your epicures affect. If it’s 
woodeock thy want they don’t want it 
hung on a nail for a week. It’s not neces- 
sary that a thing smells bad to stimulate 


their simple palates. That is a curious fact, 
by the way, about your finer sort of 
critics and your ‘subtle’ folk generally 
They remind me in that respect of pointer 
dogs. You may have noticed that the finer 
the nose of these creatures the better the 
breed, the more dukely the kennel they 
come from, the more they delight in sniff- 


ing at unsavory substances. 


“As you confess to having been a critic,” 
it continued, “I will again ask, have you 
ever known a critic who really knew any- 
thing, or known a book to succeed that had 
not previously undergone condemnation at 
the hands of some critic? From a business 
point of view, would you not prefer the 
opinion of a layman, one of the multitude 
that buys books, rather than the opinion 
of some man who applies certain hard and 
fast rules and says this book or that story 
cannot be good because it does not meet 
this or that requirement? In any event, 
what is the need of the Critic? I can see 
in him but a superfluity and an imperti- 
nence. For instance, I am a publisher, 
and an author brings me a manuscript; a 
airly educated man myself, I read it, or 
if I have not the time, employ Some one 
to read it in whom I have confidence. As 
a result, I put my money Into the thing 
and publish it. Or, if it be a play and I 
@ manager, I produce it. Here are my 
ventures for the public to see and pro- 
nounce upon. If I have made a mistake, 
I shall lose not only money, but my reputa- 
tion for’ business sense. What-need of a 
eritie. to come between me and my cus- 
tomers? Or shall we call them patrons? 
e drygoods seller, the corner grocer— 
what: other trade is vexed with  fmpertt- 
nent intrusions of opinion? They advertise 
thetr goods. The periodical in which ‘they 
advertise does not think it neeessary to 
send a critic to examine the silk or smell 
of the soap and say what he thinks of 
them. Those who buy and use the wares 
are permitted to exercise their own judg- 
ments. If the tradesman fails to please— 
why, he fails. The risk is bis only. But 
the publisher is compelled ta send round 











quality of the goods that 
I only told so, I would’ not care so 
But when the public on which I rely for 


custom is also told so, I must thereafter 
through the market cry discredited fish, 
Does this seem fair?” 


“If,"".I replied, “ you think that a book 
can be injured by unfavorable criticisms or 
an actor of merit boomed into success by 
good notices, you little know the subtle 
ways of that beneficent influence to which 
Mr. Emerson refers. The Red Slayer is 
really less to be dreaded than the Blue 
Penciller. And neither has power to kill 
what has sufficient vitality to entitle it to 
live;.as an instance in point, you may re- 
member that nigh on forty years ago a 
little book, by a wholly unknown writer, 
attained within a short time of its pubii- 
eation what was then called an extraordl- 
nary circulation—some 60,000, if I rightly 
remember. ‘The Gates Ajar’ it was. It 
did not attract my attention when it came 
in, and I passed it by with an inconsequent 
paragraph. For all that it began to be 
talked about. -Going up town with the 
‘Governor’ late one night he said to me 
that he had lately been very much inter- 


ested in a little book. ‘The Gates 
Ajar"™; he thought it quite a remarkable 
book. He had lately lost a daughter to 


whom he was much attached, and what he 
said impressed me. I took up the book 
when I got home, and read it—read it to my 
surprise. I saw the secret of its success; 
it told of that unvisited country of which 
we know so little, and in regard to 
which any consolatory assurances can but 
be precious, especially in the hour of be- 
reaverrent, when we stretch forth our arms 
to clasp but vacancy. In. consequence I 
wrate another and different notice—it not 
infrequently fell to me in those days, as 
sometimes now, even when older—to dis- 
cover that I had missed the point that an 
author intended to convey, and that there 
was nothing else to do but climb again 
into my pulpit and confess its occupant an 
ass. Soon afterward Mr. Osgood happened 
to be in New York. I spoke to him of the 
book, and expressed my surprise that it had 
not been published with some little prelude 
of stringed instruments by way of a send- 
off. 


“* Why,’ he said, ‘I do not think any one 
was more surprised at the success of the 
book than myself—unless, perhaps, it was 
Mr. Fields. He came to me one day and 
said that the daughter of a friend,—I think 
he said a clergyman,—was in deep distress. 
She had lost her father, and in the war @ 
brother; she had written a little book, and 
he thought the publication of it might do 
something to divert her mind. He thought 
that he would publish it, but he’d not ask 
the firm to; it would be at his own risk; 
anyway, would I take the manuscript and 
read it? It did not make much impression 
on me at the time, perhaps because I was 
overoccupied, but I returned it to Mr. 
Fields with the comment that he must not 
make a private venture’of the affair, for I 
preferred to be in with him, even on a loss, 


and in any event I guessed we could sell 
a thousand of it.’ Put on its own merits, 
with no heralding by notices and scarcely 
anything in the way of advertising, they 
soon found that they had entertained an 
angel of a seller unawares. 


‘What surprised me was that any read- 
er, at that time, with death stalking from 
one end of the land to the other and every 
mail big with the news of battle, that any 
reader, I say, should not have grasped the 
fact that here was a book that in its lifting 
of the veil, the glimpse it gave within the 
gates, became instantly pregnant with in- 
terest to the millions of mourners who, left 
on the hither banks, would look beyond.” 

Looking round the room to see what 
impression I had made on the rest of the 


furniture, I discovered that even the Of- 
fice Stool had disappeared. The charwo- 
man had whisked {it out of the room to 
dust it, and apparently had not herself 
been sufficiently interested in my story to 
so much as Iimger on the threshold. One 


doesn’t like to be deprived of an audience. 
But perhaps next week I can get some two- 
legged stodl of a listener by the collar but- 
ton while I say something about advertis- 
ing as literature or a handmaid of lite 
erature. JOHN PAUL 


A New Home for Webster's. 


A wrong impression has been given by 
the Chicago papers regarding the purchase 
of the plates of the old Webster's Diction- 
ary by the George Hill Company from the G. 
& C. Merriam Company of Springfield. The 
plates sold are those of the edition of 1864, 
which was superseded in 1800 by the Inter- 
national. The rights will not run out until 
1911, and the Hill Company has secured 
the right to publish it for ten years. The 
book includes besides the original edition 
of 1864 a supplement of 10,000 words added 
in 1870, and a gazetteer. This purchase does 
not mean the transfer of the Merriam busi- 
ness to Chicago, as the papers state; the 
Springfield company has simply sold the 
plates of an edition that it had filed away, 
but it will continue to print the Interna- 
tional. 

Nevertheless, this movement to the West 
may mean the acquisition by Chicago of a 
new industry, as well as the advancement 
of the city as a publishing centre. For the 
output of the beok, ten new presses have 
been required, and 150 special workmen, men 
and boys, will be employed. Thirty thou- 
sand to 40,000 carloads of paper will be 
needed each year, and 30,000 sheepskins 


have beer ordered to bind the volumes. In 
the ten years provided for in the contract 
it is estimated a tetal of from $3,000,000 te 
$4,000,000 will be involved. The book, which 
hitherto has sol@ for $10, may now be ac- 
quired for 25.5% 
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FRED DREYFUS. 


The Story of His Martyrdom 
Told in His Diary.* 


One need not call the volunie under notice 
the thrashing over of an old topic, for the 
grain of iniquity in the “ Affaire Dreyfus" 
has not yet been separated from the chaff. 
Who was it who instigated the basest of 
human crimes? Who was it who consti- 
tuted himself the executioner of Dreyfus 
and the vilifier of the man’s wife? The 
Rennes court-martial, the stultification of 
Frénch justice, the sly ways of the unprin- 


as 


cipled Mercier, (who since that trial has | all! 1 ery to God“with unceasing supp 
- ~~ . ie “ tions that this year may bring our happi- By EDITH WHARTON. 
shown himself to have less brains than even : 
F ness back to us, that our honor that has % 
that minimum once grudgingly accorded been stolen from us may be restored, that The Evening San says? 
him,) all the world knows about. But | you'will find once more joy and strength. we HE is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-morrow is hers. How far 
what conception have we of the victim? [ again urge you to have courage and 


A man’s personality when he is gagged is 
hardly discoverable. Bear in mind that 
from 1894 to 1809 every indignity a man can 
suffer had been heaped on Alfred Dreyfus 


—— 


for a long time withheld from him. At last 
»the broken-hearted prisoner was allowed to 


read his wife's letters. The three following 
extracts are taken from Mme. Dreyfus’s 
correspondence: 


If Ll eould but be near you and help you to 
bear your sorrow! have asked the Colo- 
ial Minister for mission to jein you, 
and since the law allows the wives and 
children of transported convicts to accom- 
pany them, ldo not see how he ean refuse 
me this. I am waiting for the answer with 
feverish impatience. * * * ‘ 

The 2ist of April! What joyful memories 
it recalls to me! Five years ago to-day we 
were happy. Four years and a half of-a 
perfeetly contented and detightful existence 
passed by. We knew only happiness. Then 
all at once the frightful slipping away of 

ca- 


With unflagging purpose we shalb 
obstacies and attain to the 
mystery that imposes on us 
tragic humiliations. I[t is my one aim, my 
sole desire and fixed idea, as of Mathieu, 
and of ull of us, to give you the supreme 


patience. 
surmount all 
truth of the 


It is a wonder how he stood it all and | happiness of ee pe a erence 
The toma . eee ie blazoned forth to the world in the light o 
lived. What seems to be positive is this, succeed unmasking those 


that measures were taken and deliberately 
carried out while he was in prison to bring 
about his death. To read his “ Devil's Isl- 
and Diary” is to be convincedgof this. A 
half dozen words sent by cable from the isl- 
and to the Paris War Office announcing 
that Dreyfus had died of fever would have 
been received with a chuckle’ of delight, 
and then three-quarters of the French peo- 
ple would hay® believed that there was at 
least one traitor the less among them. But 
such was not the will of the Almighty. By 
a miracle the man’s life was spared. 

It is from the diary alone that the fol- 


ry extre 1 . is unoccupied, I pass the greater part of dict is the same. It is the best yet.’’ $1.50. 
lowing extracts are taken. This sad jour- my days Apdbors.. Nothing to read! The y 
nal of daily suffering, mental and physical, | silence of death ever around ne! And dur- 
begins April 14, 1895 ing this time what is to become of my 
wife and children? * * * Always the 


After a voyage of fifteen days, shut up 
in a cage, I first remained for four days in 
the roadstead of the Isle de Salut without 
going on deck, in the midst of tropical heat. 
My brain and my whole being melted away 
in despair. When I was landed I was shut 





day. I will in 
who have been guilty of so monstrous an 
iniquity. 

The unnecessarily har8h treatment 
Dreyfus continued, and he writes: 

Every kind of vexation is being resumed 
worse than ever. can no longer walk 
around my hut; I cannot sit down behind 
it in view of the sea—the only place where 
there is shade. Finally I am put on convict 
diet—that is, no more coffee and no more 
sugar. Very well! I shall no longer leave 
my hut; I shail live on bread and water 
and make that last as long as it will. The 
heat is becoming unbearable; the more be- 
cause the part of the island where my hut 
is situated is completely bare. The cocoa 
ralms grow only in the other part, which 


of 


same thing, alas! Days and nights pass 
on in struggling with myself, in cajming 
the excitement of my brain, in stifling my 
heart's impatience, in rising above the 
riseries of life. I will not speak of the 
daily pin-pricks, for 1 despise them. It is 


up-in-a room of the prison, with closed | enough for me to ask from the chief guard 
blinds, prohibited from speaking to any | anything of common necessity, no mat- 
one, alone with my thoughts with the | ter how insigaificant, to have my request 


régime of a convict. 

J here was a deluge of rain this morning 
For my breakfast 1 had nothing. The 
guards took pity on me and gave me a little 
black coffee and bread. When the storm 
lightencd L made the rounds of the littl 
portion of this islet which is reserved to 
me. It is a sad place, this island. Where | 
cannot go there are a few banana trees 
and a few cocoa palms, and the rest is dry 
soil from which the basaltic rocks crop out 
everywh¢ re. At 10 o'clock they bring me 
my day's food—a bit 4f canned pork, some 
rice, some coffee, berries in filthy cond'- 


tion, and a little moist s ave have lived for two years! 
means of roasting i atten ‘ont i of this have worn me out. I can do no 
bitter derision, is given to me raw , more. The very instinct falters. It is too 
I go out to cut wood. After two hours of | Much for mortal man to bear, W hy am | 
sae sweating profusely, I succeed in ae in Se ee oe vantire TAT Day By ARTHUR R. ROPES. 
getting enou » » a © age . § . . 3 
meat and bread. I kindle my fire. The heritage. , ‘‘ Its narrative is exciting and stirring enough to suit any one. The plot is highly 
smoke is blown back by the sea breeze and Putting me in irons a measure of pre- 


my eyes smart and weep. As soon as there 
are enough coals [ put the meat on some 
scraps of iron which I have gathered to- 
gether here and there and grill it. I break- 
fasted a little better than yesterday, though 
the meat is tough and dry. 


7 As for my bill | ; . ; ae 5 ea 

are r di > very @ : ily, strike an innocent man, because neither 

Sur eae “ee = - very simple—bread | hea’ nog his family will accept submissively 

worn me out ese petty exertions have | the m@&t frightful error that has ever been ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 
I-have written to the President of tt made. Who is it that sonatee —— 
> “ . a ) he , own wy ‘ > e} nt my 

Republic, [ have written to the Ministers, Ss ee and the executioner o 


always asking them to seek out 
They have no right thus to allow the honor 
of an officer and his family to be under- 
mined with no other proof than a bit of 
Sansweiting, en the Government has the 

eans of investigati -cessary g 
Suk aiee haiee, gation necessary to bring 
_ May the day of justice soon dawn! My 
days are interminable! Every minute of 
every hour is a long-drawn-out weariness. 
I am incapable of any considerable physical 
exertion; moreover, from 10 in the morning 
until 4 in the evening the heat makes it 
ir:possible for me to go. out. I cannot work 
at my English all gay long—my brain wil! 
not stand it—and have nothing to read. 
My only resource is a perpetual companu- 
ic nship with my thoughts! As was 
kindiing my fire to make my tea I saw 
the canoe coming from Ile Royale. I was 
obliged to retire into the hut. It is the or- 
der, Do they fear, then, that I shall com- 
municate with the convicts? 

Yesterday 1 asked the Commandant of 
the island for one or two plates, of no 
matter what kind; he answered that he 
had none. I am forced to exercise my in- 
genuity and to eat either off paper or old 
Scraps of iron gathered on the island. The 
dirt I eat in this way is inconceivable. 

They give me boxes of matches one by 
one, and I must always give back the 
empty box. This morning I could not find 
the emrty box, whence a scene and threats. 
I finally discovered it in my pocket. 

At 6 o'clock I eat the cold remains of my 
luncheon. Then I am locked up. The 
night is my longest time. I have not been 
able to obtain permission to have a lamp in 
my hut. There is a lantern in the guard- 

cst, but the Nght too dim to work by 
cng. Nothing is left for me but to Iie 
down, and then my brain be 2 
all -my thoughts turn to 
drama of which I am the victim. 

I have learned to clean my kitchen uten- 


the truth, 


abruptly and instantly refused. Accord- 
ingly, I never renew a request, preferring 
to go without everything rather than hu- 
wiliate myself. But my reason will end 
by sinking under the strain of this incon- 
ceivable treatment. 

Yesterday I was put in frons. Why I 
know not. Siace I have been here I have 
scrupulously obeyed the orders given me. 
These nights in irons! I do not even speak 
of the physica. suffering, but what moral 
ignominy, and without explanation, with- 
out knowing why or for what cause! What 
an atrocious nightmare is this in which I 
Nearly two years 


When I am already watched like 
a wild beast night and day by a guard 
armed with a rifle and revolver. No, the 
truth should be told. That is a measure of 
hatred and torture, ordered from Paris by 
those who, not being able to strike a fam? 


caution! 


If before this, conditions for the prisoner 
were of the cruelest, when the prison com- 
mandant was changed, and his place was 
taken by a miscreant, Deniel by name, the 
new minion imbittered Dreyfus's life by 
constant insults. No wonder that Dreyfus 
had his moments of despair. The introduc- 
tory note, written by Dreyfus, reads: “ In 
the following pages I tell the story of my 
life during those five years in which I 
was cut off from the world of the living.” 
The whole story is here, 


A Book for Small Boys.” 


Small boys whose savage souls thrill 
with.joy over blood-curdling tales of ad- 
venture and giracy will find much to in- 
terest them in the story of ‘‘ Prince Rupert, 
the Buccaneer.”’ Going forth in search of 
money with which to supply the Court of 
Charles If., temporarily established at The 
Hague, Prince Rupert lands at Tortuga, 
one of the islands of the West Indies. From 
the day of his landing, accompanied by his 
faithful secretary, Stephen Laughan, (who 
was in truth a maid,) until the closing line 
of the book, Prince Rupertémeets with ad- 
venture after adventure calculated to throw 
into ecstasy the most exacting youthful 
reader. From one hair-splitting encounter 
to another the good Prince passes; he 
threads his way along the decks of burn- 
ing ships; is almost lost forever in the 





sils. Until now I simply washed them with . 

hot- water, using my handkerchiefs for Spanish Inquisition; ee ee 
dishr in spite of everything, they re- | GOvernors—in short, meets with all man- 
mained dirty and ry: Sudden y I] ner of horrors; but through all these esca- 


greasy. 
proportion of potash’ This conbination has 
‘ com 

sueceeded admirably. oes 
From the dampness of the climate, from 

the excessive heat, 113 Fahrenheit, and 

from bad food the prisoner was attacked 

with fever, and he was ill for several 

weeks. 


A gloomy day. A tropical rain pouring 


pades he invariably passes unharmed. 
And the best of it all (we are still speak- 
ing from the small boy's point of view) is 


that there is no time wasted in useless and 


silly lovemaking. Not a woman in the 
book except one, (for the secretary doesn’t 
count, since she is disguised as a man,) 
and what little boy would be cruel and 
hard-hearted enough to deny her admit- 
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wisdom, her keen insight, her wit and her fancy, and, above all, her invariable good 


felt that the age of literature was not past.’’ 


The Ways of the Service 


General Charles King says: 
must be a regular, so accurate is every 


sent it to others who read—and the ver- 


Critic, says: 
** Wit flashes from every page’’ 4 


it offers us a clearly outlined sketch of a people and a society about which we still know 
little. ’’—Outlook. 


“‘ SHOWS HER IN THE FULLNESS OF GREAT POWERS.’’ 


Crucial Instances 


she will go it is hard totell. But with her stern devotion to style, her worldly 


Mrs. Wharton writes as if she 


$1.50. 


here is no knowing what the future has in store. 


‘‘ FICTION OF THE MOST CHARMING KIND."* 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


Drawings by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


most am I persuaded you, too, 


1 have read and reread it, and 




























“‘ SPARKLE, BUOYANCY AND ROGUISH WIT.”’ 


Mistress Nell 


GEORGE C. HAZELTON, Jr., 


Author of the play of the same name in 
which Henrietta Crosman is now playing. 


$1.50. 


Merry Tale of a Merry Time— 
tte.L. Gilder, editor of The 


“A STIRRING RUSSIAN STORY BY A BORN STORY TELLER,”’ 


On Peters Island 


ic and is well sustained. The book has a worth beyond that of the mere novel; 


$1.50. 
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Good Stories of 
American Politics. 





. 

The first of a series of 
stories intended to show that 
public-spirited and courageous 
young men may interest them- 


selves to in politi- 
cal ree et be published in 


COMPANION 


For May Sixteenth. 


This will be a Pan-American Number, the cover 
decoration a fine representation of the Electric Tower at the 
Exposition, Fi are the principal features of this issue: 




























By H. S. Canfield. 































without . A CLOG IN THE MACHINE, 
gone aa tee on tien pina AN tance, especially since she occupies only a bei The “ ” offered to “ make” a young lawyer, but he thought 
eet ae ey Sere, £0.00 <2 Bare page of the book, and plays such @ tiny ie of a better plan. A strong and significant story. : 













part in the history of the great Prince? 

By all means, ‘‘ Prince Rupert” is a story 
to be read during the vacation season, and 
then, after the scenes have been conned:by,, 
heart, to be stealthily enacted in the back+'}. 
yard. by enthusiastic young Americans, 5, 1). 
O90 ree ey Th i 
.. |“ gabetitutes for Saloons,” written,at the. 

of, the Committee of Fifty, is a}. 
«etudy of the saloon, and its place 
in the life of the working man, which 


THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION, By E. W. Prentz. 
MRS. WILLIAMS’S WILD RIDE, By Clarice Irene Clinghan. 
GLADYS, ie “By Frances Bent Dillingham. 
UNEXPECTED SPORT, Part L,- By C. A. Stephens, 






















Houghton, & Co. publish this Science. and 
May 23d and 30th will be sent 
an to any address for 10 cents. 
eat THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
: Freder- 


Written for Tus New Yorx Trams BATUR- 
 @ pay Rm by yarn 
4 W. L. Alden. *- 
LONDON, May 8.—There is no dearth of 


portraits of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but of 
them ali the most notable are the Collier 


portrait and the new etching by W, Strang. 


The latter is attracting a great dea) of at- 
tention, and I.am not sure whether the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Kipling should be pleased 
or displeased thereat. It js certainly & 
powerful work, considered merely as a pic- 


ture. In conception and treatment it is | 


wholly fresh, and in so far as it ts an alle- 
gory it is wonderfully clever. The attitude 
and the expression of the face which the 
artist has given to his distinguished sitter 
at once compel our admiration. I am not 
sure that even if we had never heard the 
name of Kipling, we should not have re- 
garded Mr. Strang’s work as an incontesti- 
ble proof of genius. Still, when all this is 
said # does not follow that the etching is 
a good likeness of the real Kipling, however 
perfect it may be as a likeness of the ideal 
Kipling. To my mind it does Mr. Kipling 
injustice. The peculiar poise of the head 
gives the effect of a retreating forehead, 
and Mr. Kipling’s forehead is net of that 
type. Then it is the portrait of a man ef 
say fifty years, and Mr. Kipling carries 
with him now, and will carry with him to 
the end—incarnated youth. I am confident 
that few of Mr. Kipling’s friends will ad- 
mit that Mr. Strang has made a faithful 
portrait, It may be, and I rather think it 
is, a portrait of the mind of Kipling, but 
not of his body. I am quite aware that the 
foregoing sentence sounds very much like 
“ gush,” but after all it is the only expla- 
nation that I am able to form of the reason 
why the Strang etching is at one and the 
same time like and unlike Kipling. St is 
the face of a man who can dréam gigantic 
dreams, and we all know that Mr. Kipling 
can do that, but it is not the bright, youth- 
ful, kindly face of the Kipling whom his 
friends love. 
o,* 

The recent publication in Literature of 
the sales which the several works of Mr. 
Kipling have had in England will surprise 


many who have fancied that the best work | 


of an author would sell better than his 
other work. Why should 17,000 more copies 
have been sold of the first “‘ Jungle Book” 
than were sold of the second? Surely there 
was no falling off in the merit of the 
stories, and one would naturally have sup- 
posed that the success of the first “ Jungle 
Book” would have acted as an advertise- 
ment to stimulate the sale of the second. 
Then, again, why should “ Many Inven- 
tions” have proved less sought after by 
the public than was “ Life’s Handicap” ? 
There is probably nothing to choose be- 
tween the two books, so far as their merit 
is concerned, though, for my own part, if 
I could have but one of them, I should 
choose the former. And why should ‘‘ The 
Day's Work” have sold mere coples than 
were sold of any other of Kipling’s writ- 
ings? That “From Sea to Sea” should 
ave had a smaller sale than any preceding 
Kipling book was to have been expected, 
since Mr. Kipling published the book 
against his own desire, and only to protect 
himself in some measure against piracy. 
That is easily understood, but that “ Stalky 
& Co.” should have sold 6,000 more copies 
than “Captains Courageous" is a sur- 
prise to me, and probably will be to many 
others. 

I am rather surprised, too, at finding that 
Mr. Kipling'’s books have not had as large 
a sale in England as I supposed that they 
had enjoyed. I was in the habit of assum- 
ing that the public must necessarily admire 
the books nearly as much as I admire them, 
and that would insure a sale of at least 
500,000 copies of everything that Mr. Kip- 
ling has written. However, when we come 
to add the American to the English sales, 
perhaps we shall approach very nearly to 
that figure. If the American and English 
people have not bought that many copies 
they will, some of these days, be heartily 
ashamed of themselves. 

*,° 

The effects of advertising have been 
made so clear to Mr. John Ldne by the 
success of “The Column” that he has, liké 
a shrewd publisher, resolved to strike out 
on new lines of advertising for fhe benefit 
of the books published by him. He has 
just announced that a new anonymous 
novel, to be issued from the Bodley Head, 
is by “the most beautiful woman In Eng- 
land."’ Of course we shall want to see how 
such a wonderful beauty can write, and 
perhaps Mr. Lane will kindly give us a 
guessing competition, by which the guesser 
of the most beautiful woman's name will 
enter upon the possession of bushels of 
shillings. Presently, if the fashion spreads, 
we shall see books advertised as having 
been written by the ‘ Wickedest Man in 
London,” or by the “ Tallest Girl in Eng- 
land,” or by the “ Most Infernal Idiot in 
the United Kingdom.”’ No publisher, if he 
understands his business thoroughly, will 
for a2 moment permit the possible feelings 
of an author to stand in the way of adver- 
tising. Mr. Lane is building better—or shall 
we say worse—than he knows, and will 
probably be revered by future generations 
of publishers as the leader of a vast adver+ 
tising revolution. 

*,° 

Mr. Robert Buchanan its still living, 
though in a state which makes it certain 
that he will do no more literary work. Mr. 
Stodart-Walker has just written a book in 
praise of Mr. Buchanan as a poet, and, 
although most people will be of the opinion 
that he overestimates the worth of Mr. 
Buchanan's verse, the book ig, on the 
whole, just and discriminating. The ques- 
tion suggests itself whether Mr. Stodart- 
Walker would not have done better to have 


the latter paper. 
Mr. Cook The Daily News, although a 
Radical paper, was conducted with such 
fairness and good taste that it could be 
with pleasure by the est. Conserv- 
eauld not 


taken the place of the old Daily News. 
Since Mr. Cook.has gone over to The 
Chroniele we may expect to see the 
great majority of the old readers of The 
News numbered among the supporters of 
The Chronicle, while those who delighted 
in The Chronicle during its pro-Boer days 
will hereafter read The News. This ex- 
change of principles between two rival 
papers is something quite unprecedented, 
at least so far as I know, and it is cer- 
tainly -interesting:” 
ar ae »,* 

Mr. W. J. Stillman’s autobiography at- 
tracts a good deal of attention. Its length 
and the high price at which it is sold will 
probably prevent it from becoming a pop- 
ular Kk, which is a pity, for it is ex- 

interesting. Not only has Mr. 
Stillman ied.a life full of experience .of 
men and things, but his personality is so 
different from that of most men that his 
history of the change of his opinions, and 
of his mental growth, is well.worth read- 
ing. Of course the book is published in 
America, and therefore I need say no more 
about it. 

*,* 

Mr. Meredith’s new volume of poems, 
“A Reading of Life,” is to be published in 
a few days. The announcement is one of 
great interest to all true Meredithians, but 
to other people it is not very full of promise. 
I yield to no one in my admiration of some 
ef Mr. Meredith’s novels, though I did find 
it quite impossible to read, “One of Our 
Conquerors,” but I have never been able 
to take more than a languid interest in his 
poetry. This, doubtless, is both my mis- 
fortune and my fault. I shall. try to take 
interest In the new volume, but I doubt if 
I shall succeed. 


As a further evidence of bad taste, I may 
say that I am looking forward to the new 
volume of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Diaries, 
which is to be published on the Ist of May. 
I know how morbid and egotistic the girl 
was, but she was surely immensely clever, 
and her diary as originally published was 
a revelation of a woman's soul. I wonder 
if the new volume will complete the Diary. 
What has been published so far was only 
about a quarter of the diary, and no one 
has ever satisfactorily explained why the 
whole of it was not published at the start. 

o,¢ 

“ Babs the Impossible’ continues to ex- 
cite the laughter of irreverent critics. It 
will certainly seem to the average reader 
as very greatly inferior to the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Twins.” I detest the latter book, but at 
the same time it would be idle to deny that 
it has both power and literary merit. 
“ Babs” has neither. It is a preposterous 
story of a preposterous young woman, 
brovght in a preposterous way among 
wholly preposterous people. Why people 
should take pleasure in reading it when 
they can read Lear’s Nonsense verses I do 
not understand. Still, inasmuch as it was 
written by Mme. Sarah Grand, it will have 
a large sale, and doubtless there will be 
those who will imagine that they like it. 

,° 

Mr. Crockett's story “ The Silver Skull” 
has one great merit. It is an Italian story, 
in which the author does not give his read- 
ers sentences of atrocious Italian, manu- 
fectured by the simple but unsatisfactory 
precess of translating English idioms liter- 
ally inte Italian by the help of the diction- 
ary, and of migspelling the Italian words. 
That is the sort of Italian which English 
and American novelists usually give us, 
and it is a pleasure to note that Mr. 
Cicckett has been saved from this offense 
either because he himself knows Italian, 
or because he has a friend who has wisely 
corrected his Italian for him. I can’t say 
so much of Mr. Crockett’s knowledge of 
the Italian character as displayed in his 
book. It is the conventional rather than 
the real thing. Still, that does not prevent 
the book from being exceedingly entertain- 
ing. If Mr. Crockett has written a more 
reedable book than this I am at a loss to 
say which one it fs. W. L. ALDEN. 


A Story of Russia.” 


On Peter's Island a mixture of Americans, 
Russians, Poles, and Englishmen form the 


personae for the tale bearing 
and the collaborators, Mary 


dramatis 
that name, 


*ON PETER’S ISLAND. By Arthur R. Ropes 
and Mary E. Ropes. 12mo. Pp. vil.-47& 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


The chapter of I 

wherein the order of The Odds and Evens 
meets its end, is possibly the strongest in 
the book, but there are other good situa- 
tions, and if Jim and the elder Rogers 
might have easily been dispensed with 
without detracting from the interest and 
value of the story, still they serve to 
introduee,Constance, who is a pretty picture 
of English maidenhood. 

The authors have a strong, clear style 
which displays itself to advantage in de- 
scriptions, but flounders and dies in the 
conversations. Still it is a book to be read 
by many, and probably will be. 


Recollections by a Gteat-Grand- 
daughter of Franklin.* 


Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, the author of these 
reminiscences of a long life, having its be- 
ginnings in 1821 and still happily continu- 
ing, is the great-granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin, and, interesting as are her ac- 
counts of her own life, the book’s greatest 
charm will be found to lie in its account 
of the family life of Franklin, of his daugh- 
ter Sally, her daughter Deborah, and the 
early home surroundings of the children of 
the latter, one of whom became the Mrs. 
Gillespie to whom George William Curtis 
long ago suggested the putting of her rec- 
ollections into print. 

Mrs. Gillespie is one of the children of 
Deborah Bache (originally pronounced 
Beech) and William Duane. The latter’s 
father was an American, bornin the Séate 
of New York in 1760, nis father being a 
surveyor of land on Lake Champlain. 
William Duane and Miss Bache were 
married in December, 1805, it being very 
displeasing to the latter’s father, but not to 
her mother. 

Mr. Duane was the legal adviser and iIn- 
timate friend of Stephen Girard, a French- 
man who had settled in Philadelphia when 
it was a seaport town, amassing there a 
large fortune, the greater part of which 
was left to found a college for the instruc- 
tion of poor white male orphans. The fam- 
ilies were very intimate, Mr. Duane draw- 
ing his friend’s will, and refusing the lat- 
ter’s often expressed desire to adda codicil 
providing for the education of the Duane 
children. This will is entirely in Mr. 
Duane’s autograph. A large portion of the 
college income was derived from “ coal 
lands"’ in Pennsylvania bought by the lat- 
ter with the assistance of a mining engi- 
neer, some of this property being bought at 
8 cents an acre, while none of that first 
purchased cost more than 6 cents. 

Mrs. Gillespie was born where The Pub- 
lic Ledger Building now stands. She seems 
to have been much spoiled by her father, 
who kept a package of macaroons beside 
her crib. These thg child called ‘‘ gamuts,”’ 
and if she woke in the night would call, 
“Dada, gamut,” which he would at once 
give her, she falling asleep over her cake. 
Indeed, Mr. Duane often came up stairs at 
10 o’clock to see if there were any “ gam- 
uts,” and if not, would put on his boots 
and replenish the supply at once. Mrs. 
Duane tried in vain to break up this habit, 
which Mrs. Gillespie thinks may account 
for her excellent digestion. 

She dwells upon her great-grandmother’s 
early life, which was a sad one. John Read 
was a prominent citizen of Philadelphia in 
the early years of the eighteenth century, 
befriending Franklin when he, a youth of 
seventeen, first came to Philadelphia from 
Boston, but refusing to consent to the mar- 
riage of the latter to his daughter, Deb- 
orah. Franklin went to London, Mr. Read 
dying in his absence. Shortly afterward a 
man named Regers came with letters of in- 
troduction to Mr. Read, being well received 
by the family. He wished to marry Deb- 
orah, who refused, remaining true to 
Franklin. She was’ finally overpersuaded 
by, her. mother, on the ground that her 
lover had not written during his absence. 
After they had been married a year, an 
English friend came to see them, who rec- 
ognized Rogers and told the family hé had 
a wife in England. Instead of replying to 
their questions, Rogers at once left the 
house and never returned, Deborah resum- 
ing her maiden name. When Franklin re- 
turned he attributed her misfortunes to his 
neglect, and Rogers dying in Bermuda, 


*A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. B. 
D. Gillespie. Ulw&trated. Pp, ix.-393. Piila- 
delphia and London: The J, B, Lippincott 
Company. 1901, $3.50, 


the last years of his life were passed with | 
them. Mrs. Gillespie’s mother’s (Deborah 
Bache) early lessons were studied under 
Franklin's guidance, all his property in the 
United States, including two miniatures of 
great value, one of Lonis XIV., and one of 
Franklin painted at the King’s request and 
sent by him to Mrs, Franklin, minus some 
of their jewels, being now in Mrs. Gilles- 
pie’s possession. 

From this time on Mrs. Gillespie's life 
was crowded full of interest. From her 
birth and family connections she always 
occupied a prominent position. During the 
war she was a leading spirit in the Phila- 


was also very prominent in the Philadel- 
phia Sanitary Fair, being its postmistress 
and helping in the preparation gf a “ Non- 
sense Book,” whose sale helped to swell 
the general fund. 

The remainder of the book describes Mrs. 
Gillespie's many years abroad, the friends 
there made, and many unusual experiences; 
her return to Philadelphia in 1873, and the 
prominent part she took, as Chairman of 
the Woman's Committee, in bringing about 
the Centennial Exhibition; the “ Woman's 
Building,” including the preparation of 
‘“‘The National Cookery Book,” a copy of 
whieh has long stood upon the present 
writer's shelves. She inaugurated the first 
Martha Washington reception, and became 
prominent in so many ways as to be the 
original of the» Peterkin family's ‘“‘ Lady 
from Philadelphia ’’—who was consulted 
about everything. 

The book aiso describes the work undere 
taken by the original ‘‘ Woman's Commit- 
tee,” for the benefit of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, the 
prominent part she took in the founding 
of the Colonial Dames and other patriotic 
societies, and her work toward the Wo- 
man’s Department of the Chicago Fair, 
as well as a host of interesting details of 
Mrs. Gillespie’s private life, all told in such 
a thoroughly charming and individual man- 
ner as to make this book take good rank 
among the books of the year. 


Reaction Against the Historical 


Novel.” 


The literary weather prophets have long 
been foretelling a change in the literary 
wind. “This deluge of historical ro- 
mance,’ they said, ‘is the natural conse- 
quence of the long problem-novel dry 
spell.” When the deluge still continued 
they said: “This is unnatural. This 
flood must soon cease. Behold such and 
such signs of a speedy change.” And 
signs of a change there have been on all 
sides. ‘David Harum” began its course 
as a favorite with very little advertising. 
Its success, and that of books such as 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” 
“ Tommy and Grizel,” “ Unleavened 
Bread,” and “‘ The Reign of Law,” showed 
that there was a large public which would 
appreciate other things than romance an@ 
adventure, and that there was a steady 
tendency among authors to write books om 
themes that dealt with things nearer to 
Nfe than the prowess of knights and haire 
breadth escapes of high-born ladies. 
The tendency of the historical romance has 
been to conform to a type. Even those 
which have made the great successes of 
the past year have had a certain similarity 
of plot, of hero, and of heroine. These 
other books, on the contrary, are full 
of personality. In each of them the 
author has contrived to strike an indi- 
vidual note; this holds true of the many 
lesser novels that have dealt with life 
apart frcm adventure. ’ 

“ Voysey,” by R. O. Prowse, belongs to 
this class. No one except Mr. Henry 
James has written anything as purely sub- 
jective or as devoid of outward incident. 
“Voysey”™ is not a book that permits 
itself to be read too easily. It even re- 
quires some patience on the reader's part. 
Some chapters, Voysey’s wanderings in 
Europe, for instance, might readily have 
been shortened, for the danger of a book 
that relies not at all on incident for its 
dramatic effects is that it may become 
tedious: ‘‘ Voysey"’ escapes this, however, 
and it does it because the characters are 
so much a part of life, and because the 
subjective action is so dramatic and so 
well carried out. The theme -is a hack- 


neyed one—the intrigue of a man with a 
married woman—but Mr. Prowse’s treat- 
ment of it is as far removed from the usual 
way as possible. The hero, Voysey, enters 
into the affair Hghtly, with no desire for 
conquest, and with a clear idea of his own 
weakness. The picture of the two people, 
creatures of circumstance, being made 
and unmade by the stress of little events, 
is drawn with the hand of a master. While 
the theme of the book is disagreeable, its 
tene is not morbid, and whether the reader 
finds pleasure in “ Voysey” or not it will 
jeave with him a derinite impression of 
remarkable character-drawing—and more 
than that, the effect of character on events 
and of circumstance on character—the 
check and counter-check of life. 

“The historical novel has its place; the 
recent flood probably served to some pur- 
pose in the literary world. But it is the 
drawing of real people that makes for a 
great literature, and the appearance of 
books like “ Voysey”” should be a welcome 
one. 


*VOXSEY. 


By RB. O. Prowse. 
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The MacmJjlan Company. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


CLARA MORRIS AND THE KEANS.—The May 
McClure’s contains a chapter of Clara 
Morris's autobiography, which deals with 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean. She relates 
how the latter, by lire and influence, forced 
her way to the top of the Vatican and 
thereby got the proper pattern for the robe 
her husband wore in his great production 
of “Henry VIII,” he appearing as Cardinal 
Wolsey. A very delightful picture is given 
of the Keans off the stage: 

Ellen and Charles were like a pair of 
old, old love-birds--a little dull.of eye, nor 


quite perfeet in the preent of thei 
what 7 a plumage, 


* cooing with all the persist nd tis 
faction of their first ca Thee 
pearance upon the .street 


ment, sometimes even excitement. I often 
saw drivers of drays and wagonsgpull up 
their horses and stop in the ¢row streets 
to stare at them as they made their way 


toward the theatre. Mrs. Kean lived in- 


side the most astounding hoop woman ever 
carried. Its size, its weight, fts tilting 
power were awful. Entrances had to be 
cleared of all chairs or tables to accom- 
modate Mrs. Kean’s hoop. People seram- 
bled or slid sideways abeut her om the 
stage, swearing mentally a a 
while a sudden gasp from front 

or a groan from Mr. Cathcart, dmnounced 


an deaiowie sucking Rnd i Sie 


of his dignity, Charles was not above a 
joke on Ellen's hoop; for one rainy day, 
as she strove to enter a e 

she stuck fast, and the rey! It 


zht somehow—don't yeu see, 

s?*' with a twinkling eye Charles re- 

“ Yes, Ellen, my dear—I do see—and 

—I'm trying to keep every one else from 
seeing, too!'’ a speech verging so closely 
upon impropriety that, with antique co- 
quetry, Mrs. Kean punished him by tweak- 
ing his ear when he squeezed in beside her. 
To the current number of Woman’s Home 
Companion Miss Morris also contributes 
“A Story of Telepathy,” in which she re- 
lates how she first met James A. Garfield 
as a child and he a rustic at about the 


time of his first speechmaking. Her second 
meeting with him was in Washington, and 


when he tried to recall that first impres- 
sion she finally aided him by exclaiming: 
“*Gee! gee! haw! ”’ 

“THe GoosE CREEK CHURCH.’’—Under 
this title a little volume has reached us 
from the Pelham Press«which we believe 


is an enterprise conducted by H. W. Mc- 
Vickar of MeVickar & Co, Mr, MeVickar, 


who in youth was dissuaded from being an 


artist, would now find recreation in bringing 
out books according to a fine artistic per- 
ception which the stress of affairs has not 
blunted. “ The Goose Creek Church ” is, as 
it is described on its handsomely rubricated 


title page, “a morbid tale,”’ but that does 
not concern us, for curious ones may peruse 
it at their leisure at, Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, 


But what does interest us is the work as a 
piece of bookmaking; in that it is remark- 
able. It is printed in the style of the 
eighteenth century, from heavy but clear 
type, upon heavy, hand-made paper. Its 
decorations are fine specimens of illumi- 
nation, and include a reproduction in gold 
imprig@® of the ancient British arms, which 
still may be seen in the wails of the church, 
an illuminated view of the “ Coleman 
Vault and of the gate to the cemetery, 
together with initial letters done in purple, 
red, green, and gold. The curious thing 
about the book is that its magnificence 
does not strike one except upon close analy- 
sis; and this proves that the artist book- 


maker has done jis work so well that it 


has the same effect as the style of a con- 
summate Hterary artist which eludes defi- 
mition until examined piecemeal. It is not 
only a question of color, but one of har- 
mony and exact proportion. Hence the 
book, from its mere appearance, is made 
to reveal quite as much of the individuality 
of the man who made it as might be re- 
vealed had the amist sought to express 
himself on canvas, or in clay or marble. In 
a word, the book is part of himself. We 
await further productions from the Pel- 
ham Press with undisguised interest. 

Tus Arnoip Sate in Britisn Eves.--In 
a well-poised article concerning American 
book collectors and the sales of valuable 
collections The London Academy says, in 
Dbewailing the fact that so many British 
treasures have in recent years crossed the 
Atlantic to this side: 

The fact that Messrs. of New York 
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Or Salathiel, the Wandering Jew 
By GEORGE CROLY 


GEN: LEW WALLACE says it is one of the six greatest 
English novels ever -written. 


* THE ATHENAEUM, London, says it is one of the most 


- Splendid prodéctions among the works, of fiction that the age 
has brought forth. 


20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS BY T. de THULSTRUP 


A beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawings, and three 
illustrated bastard title pages, all by this famous artist. 


i2mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Handsome Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40, net, at All Bookstores 
FUNK G WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


planned a series of interesting book plate 
articles, which will cover at least two 


years of his magazine's existence, the first A 

of which appears in the current—April— » : 
issue. These articles, which are to be ac- 

companied by reproductions of the plates 

described, are biographical in their nature, 

the series taking up in thejr turn the book 


plates of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Hdward Island, this subject being 


one which should make strong appeal fo a e 
ex-libris collectors, as well as to all who 1 a al 
are interested in genealogy and family his- 
tory. The magazine, which is interesting 


in every way, and is well printed and A NOVEL 
bound, can be had for $1 per annum. 
me BY FRANCES GORDEN FANE. 


s 
AN ENGLISH MISCELLANY.—The Clarendon | 


Press of Oxford has lately issued “ An Eng- ' « : : ; f e 
ek alate my tome Oye valet ibe Love is evet new and fresh as a moving impulse in the world, 


taining about 500 pages, with portrait of and it is so in the making of novels. Nogood novel is worth read- 
Dr. Furnivall and ten plates, bound in ing that hasn’t a flavor -of the master passion somewhere about it, 
cloth extra, gilt top, and to be had at a and a book winning success without love as one of its concomitant 
guinea per copy. This volume is part of parts is a rarity indeed. 


the commemoration of Dr. Furnivall’s sey- * : : 
enty-fifth birthday; fifty scholars and lit- ‘In this story the universal impulse to love and be loved is 


erary men from England, the Continent, | § sed with convincing force by an authoress who seems to have 


North America, and Australia, in order to made a study of the erotic passion, so vividly does she port-ay the 
put0m_penpatnens senere Ge aan oe rise, growth and development of love in two beings, a man and a 


which Dr. Furnivall is held, have written : ° 
short studies on subjects to the promotion woman, her hero and her heroine.’’—PAila. Jiem. 


of which he has devoted his Jife. The es- 
says included in the volume relate to sub- Handsomely Bound in Cloth, $1.50 


aireetor of the new shakeopeare Society, |G, W, DILLINGHAM CO,, Publishers, 119-121 W, 23d ST., NEW YORK, 


the Early English Text Society, Studies in 
Chaucer, the Philological Society, and the 
Shelley Society. Dr. Jusserand, A. F. 
Leach, and Mr. Sidney Lee have written 
on the early drama, while for the Early 
English Text Society Israel Gollanez, Prof. | €®®®®® 


Napier, Prof. York Powell, and others con- qs = ; * . 

tributed interesting essays. Dr. Brandl of 

nr an marine per etme eee | $ LiVING. Pictures it Animal Kingdom 
and Sayings of the Philosophers,” the first : 

issue of Caxton’s Press, and the first book 

writes on John of Cornwall and Richard 
Penkryssh, the two schoolmasters who 


first taught boys to translate Latin into | 


By DR. L. HECK, Director of the celebrated Berlin Zoological Gardens. 

A Superb Pictorial containing over two hundred reproductions of photo” 
graphs taken of the rarest and finest specimens of the animal kingdom, accompanied 
by foot notes written by Dr. Heck, giving full information concerning the animat’s 


English instead of French. The essays in 
the other 


entitled ‘ Living Pictures from the Animal King- 
that I have been greatly delighted with these wonder- 


$ ac 


your success in bringing nature nearer to us all.’’—Prof. 
Geology and Natural History, University of California, Berke- 


Henry we ales, 
by. Mr. A. W. Po! 
commemorate Dr. Furnivall’s seventy-fifth J 
birthday. ley, i 
“ * Living Pictures of the Animal Kingdom’ is a valuable collection of tographs, in- 
teresting to all naturalists and stz.""—Prof. H. F. Os 


Brigr PerRsonaLs.—The consolidation of zoologists."'—Prof. 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


» Curator of Palaeontology, 


ob 
cin : to be in every home in the country, especially where there 
; children. congrat 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


Magazines for Clergymen. 


ANNA K. BARTOW, Astoria, L. L, writes 
gratefully to THE New YORK TIMES SATUR- 
DAY Review: “I feel sure you will be in- 
terested in knowing the good result of your 
kindly publication in THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW, of our appeal for reading matter for 
the Church Periodical Club. Many letters 
have been received in response and a little 
money besides. Blessings attend the donor 
of that ‘ little money,’ for it is much needed 
to prepay express charges and freight in 
dispatching our gifts. 

“Among the grateful letters received in 
acknowledgment of coveted periodicals, 
one, from a clergyman, states that the re- 
made 


ceipt of The Outlook and Bookman 

for him a ‘literary feast;’ that he passed 
them on to others in the valley, they in 
turn handing them on to those on the 
hills, and so up the mountains they 
climbed, leaving a path of light in their 
wake, They brought kindly thoughts of 


distant denors, of friends who remembered 
their needs, and had planted in their souls 
the secd of noble endeavor and higher 
living, that should bear, fruit in children’s 
children.” 


Criticisms of Marie Corelli. 
A DEVOTED READER in New. Haven 
writes to Tue New YorK TIMEs SATURDAY 
Review: “I would like to find out 
through your columns, if possible, why it 
is we hear so much abuse of Marie Corelli 
Why do the critics, instead of criticising 
her books unfavorably, not notice them at 
all if they deem them so unworthy; or, if 
they must criticise, why not do it fairly? 
‘Personally, I am not one of her admir- 
ers, and have found qualities in her books 
which seem unliterary, cheap, and illogical. 
bear 





But in trying to find critics to me 
out | find nothing but sneers. Our own 
Mr. Alden, whose column I always turn to 
first, follows the others in this respect and 
mever loses a chance to speak unfavorably 
of her. What is the reason for it?” 


Authors’ Troubles. 





UNKNOWN AUTHOR" writes in re- 
sponse to Mr. Joel Benton's article on 
“ Authors’ Troubles,” in THe New YorK 
Times SATURDAY Review of April 20: * Mr. 
Jovi Benton's article gives courage to a 


very humble member of the guild, to voice 
what Mr. Benton calls an ‘indefensible 
action " on the part of an editor—‘ returning 
an aegepted article after six weeks.” 

‘“ Wn the article in question was offered 


allthe rage here and 
abroad . . We venture to predict 
this ‘Elizabeth’ will havea longe 
than most popular heroines. 

of brains went to her making.” 





so ingenious, so clever and amusing, 
that it is hearsily welcome. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE—“A clever booh . . 
. . Anadorable maiden ....A boon,” 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE 
PORTRAIT OF “ELIZABETH.” THAT EDITION IS TRE 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COPYRIGHTED EDITION. 
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to the magazine it was returned with the 
request that it be typewritten. It was also 
suggested that certain photographs would 
add to the interest of the article The 
photographs were prepared at considerable 
expense, and with the typewritten manu- 
script forwarded again to the editor It 
was then accepted, and I was asked in 
what month | would prefer to have the 
article appear. As [ considered an aceept- 
el article the property of the magazine, I 
did not venture to name a time, but was 
assured it would appear the last of 1900, | 


It dia not appear, but 


my name was placed | 


| beautiful 
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THE SUN—“‘A clever and neat bit of satire, fall 
of salient portraiture and caps that fit.”” 


CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER—“‘‘ The Aristocrats” 


is a book likely to be talked about.’” 








BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE--** Not only a most pi- 
guant and realistic picture of modern life, but 


food for considerable doubt and introspection. 
. . » Lhe identification of all the characters is . 
sure to become the gossip of society satirised.’” 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 











among the list of contributors for 1901. 
This took place in September. 

‘Last week, what was my surprise to re- 
ceive a beautiful letter filled. with. appre- 
ciative remarks about the manuscript and 
regrets that a change in the management 


of the magazine made the article of no use 





to them I was politely asked to write 
something more, &c. In ordinary business 
affairs I know a change of management 


would not shift responsibilities for existing 
contracts. Therefore it seems to me there 
ought to be some redress.”’ 





“AUTHOR,” Roaring Springs, Penn., wrlie« 
to THE NEw York Times SATURDAY RE- 
view: “ For the benefit of those who may 
be interested, let me give my experience 
with a publishing firm. I submitted, a 
manuscript to the firm I have in mind, and 
received a most flattering letter in return, 
praising my book to the skies, and stating 
that if I desired they would undertake its 
publication. I replied that I very much de- 
sired to have it published, and asked their 
terms and to see a copy of the contract. 
They replied by stating that they would 
publish it on the terms of the contract 
which they inclosed, providing that I would 
furnish on@half the amount required to 
publish an edition of one thousand copies. 

* As IT had unlimited faith in the selling 
qualities of the book, if properly handled, I 
agreed, as the contract seemed to be a 
good one, as it provided that the publishers 
and myself were to share the cost, of which 
my half was stated in advance to be $260, 
for which I sent my check. The publishers 
were to push the sale of the book in every 
possible manner and do all possible to have 
it given a good reception by the public. 
They were to send out seventy-five copies 
to prominent reviews, and furnish me with 
copies of all criticisms. They were to ad- 
vertise it in a proper manner, and I was to 
allow them one-fifth of my share of the 
proceeds for advertising, postage, and 
forth. The book was positively to be issued 
in six weeks, and the review copies to be 
sent out at once. 

‘As the book was to be out in six weeks, 
I set at once to work to advertise it a little 
on my own account. I am well known in 
the newspaper world, and had items in- 
serted in hundreds of papers, through my 
newspaper associations, stating that the 
book, a description of which was given, 
would be on the market on March 1, and 
gave the names of several large bookséll- 
ing firms who were to keep it on hand when 
issued, Orders came in to them in large 
numbers, but when they tried to have thém 
filled they were advised that the book Was 
not yet in type. 

‘When March 1 arrived and the book had 
not appeared, I made inquiry of the pub- 
lishers: and was met with the statement 
that they would endeavor to have it out In 
three weeks, &c. To cut the story short, it 
came out on July 1, and was far from tHe 
book I had been promised. It 
was so common that I was afraid to send 
friends for fear of their 


so 


it to my literary 

ridicule, but as I could not help myself I 
sent out my free copies to some of my 
friends on the papers, who gave me nice 


notices, and in those localities it sold well. 
I watched the reviews to see the notices of 


the 





seventy-five copies that the publishers 
were to send out, but not seeing any, after 
a while I sent out an inquiry to them, and 
was met with the reply that they would 
try to get them out next week. This was 
last September, and the first notice of my 
book in any literary journal that I have 
seen was the notice of its receipt in the is- 
sue of THe SaTURDAY Review for April 13, 
nine months after it had been issued. It 
has never been advertised or pushed in any 
way. 


**My opinion is that the scheme of such | 


publishers is that it pays better to issue a 
large number of books in such a manner, 
getting a good profit on each in advance, 
than to issue a limited number of books in 
the usual manner, and run the risk of their 
selling. This firm has only once to my 
knowledge advertised a book in the man- 
ner that the first-class firms do, and that 
only one issue, but they have published 
over 200 books in the past year and a half. 

‘To find out whether it did take $520 to 
publish my book, (1,000 copies,) I submitted 
a copy to a large printing and binding, house 
and asked for an estimate as to what the 
cost would be for the first 1,000 copies. They 
agreed to do it for $200! So my firm had 
$60 clear from me, and will get half the 
profits—if there are any. I have received 
$15 so far as my share of the profits. 

“The weakness in my contract with them 
is that they can take their own time to do 
everything, excepting that they were to 
issue it in six weeks, and they violated that 
without even making mention of it, and 
when I[ protested wrathfully, intimated that 
they knew more about the publishing busi- 
ness than I did. They did at that time, but 
I know a few things now, among others 
that no publisher will get another such 
contract with me. In addition to the $260 

had to send them $30 to have my manu- 
stript ‘revised’ by ‘an eminent literary 
man,’ who turned out to be a member of 
the firm, and who did nothing but misplace 
the punctuation marks as I had them, all 
of which I restored when I read the proof, 
and it was so published.” 

Our correspondent does not name the pub- 
lishing house with which he had this expe- 
rience. Of course, there are many kinds of 
publishers, 


Mr. Sothern’s “ Hamlet.”* 


The text of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
employed by the well-known actor, Mr. E. 
H. Sothern, is before us. It is a well-made 
book, in typography, paper, binding, illus- 
tration, and it is good to look upon. Ina 
ease like this the interesting thing is to 
discover how much of Shakespeare has 
been cut out or altered in order to meet 
the exigencies of modern stagecraft. Much 
license should of course be permitted the 
modern stage manager. He has a ‘series 
of pictures to produce within a giver time, 
and he must arrange his details accord- 
ingly. He must cut out the trivial, modify 
the non-essential, and quicken the climaxes 
in order to complete his pictures in the time 
allotted. The modern stage demands it. 
Intelligent people recognize its justice. 
Shakespearean purists alone may object 
to it. But there is another question of far 
more importance. Is there any justification 
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*HAMLET. A TRAGEDY. By William Shake- 


speare. The E. H. Sothern acting version 
Illustrated. Rubricated title page. Pp. 136 
Long 12mo. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. 50 cents. 
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for changing the meaning of the original 
text? We think not. Shaxespeare at length 
or Shakespeare in brief should still” be 
Shakespeare. The late Augustin Daly was 


justly censured when in “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac”’ he took speeches from Cyrano and 
placed them in the mouth of Roxane as 


played by Miss Ada Rehan. Has Mr. Sothern 
taken liberties with Shakespeare's text 
other than those justified by the demands 
of modern stagecraft? Let us see, 

There are two texts of ‘“ Hamlet ” which 
alone form the authentic basis of modern 
criticlsm—the second quarto of 1604 and 
the folio of 1623. An examination of the 
Sothern version shows that the excisions 
there have been made by a practiced hand 
Color is heightened, dialogue is brightened 
and less rhetorical, and every point is em- 
phasized in its proper value, so that a com- 
pany of players using this version would 
be able to give a dramatic performance of 
fine artistic quality according to the tenets 
of modern dramatic criticism. Critics of 
intelligence, taste, and experience have 
declared that Mr. Sothern and his company 
me —_ a performance. 

2ut having given due apprectation 
care with which the exetsione cr hae 
roade, we come to an examination of the 
text as it stands in the Sothern version and 
find that in many places its reading is 
justified neither by the original texts nor 
by the interpretations that the best Shake- 
spearean scholars have placed upon ‘them, 
Chere are changes in words, versification, 
punctuation, which often alter the sense 
to a marked degree, and which are justified 
neither by the desire for lucidity nor on 
any etymological, grammatical, rhetorical 
poetical, or critical grounds. These altera- 
tions may be due to a slovenly transcrip- 
tion or to the egotism of the one inspiring 
the transcription. We are unable to say 
which. 

We have no fault to find with Mr. Soth- 
ern for retaining the words of the grave- 
diggers, which place the age of Hamlet at 
exactly thirty years, although they are re- 
jected by the best critics as having been 
interpolated after Shakespeare’s death, as 
they do not occur in the second quarto. 
Still, we believe that most modern actors, 
with the exception of Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
retain them. In Act. L., Scene 2, we find 
Laertes replying to the King in a speech 
beginning ‘‘My dread lord,’’ when the 
original text reads “‘ Dread, my lord.”’ Often 
an excision leaves the verse dangling thus: 
‘Lends the tongue vows. This is for all,” 
and thus: ** Now, Hamlet, hear.’”’ And the 
ghost is made to say before its exit, Act. I 


Scene 5: ‘*‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember 
me,’’ instead of ‘ Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, 
remember me” Polonius speaks to the 
King, Act. IL., Scene 2, of giving “ pre- 
soripts’’ to his daughter—whatever that 
may mean—when the line rightly reads, 
“And then I precepts gave her.”’ In the 


soliloquy Mr, Sothern reads two lines thus: 
“The pangs of despised love, the law’s 
delay,”’ and ‘‘ And enterprises of great pitch 
and moment.’’ Shakespeare used the words 
‘‘ dispriz’d "’ instead of “* despised,’’ not only 
with different significance, but also-making 
the line easier to scan, and “ pith’ instead 
of * pitch.” 

There are over 100 readings in the Sothern 
versions of “‘ Hamlet’’ which do not agree 
with the text of the second quarto or that 
of the first folio. Their average nature is 
fairly shown by the above examples. To 
the general reader the changes indicated 
may be regarded as unimportant and cen- 
sure of them trivial. But such as they are 
they destroy the absolute authority of the 
text. And this in an otherwise most, ad- 
mirably arranged and thoroughly artistic 





‘acting’ version of ‘‘ Hamlet” ig too bad, 














‘GEORGE CLINTON. 


Interesting Revolutionary Matter in 
the Fourth Volume of His Public 
Papers.* 


In Volume IV. of the ‘“ Public Papers of 
George Clinton"’ is to be found matter of 
singular interest. Mr. Hugh Hastings, the 
State Historian, writes: 

From September, 1778, to June, 1779, 
New York occupied a_ strategic position 
of great importance and was forced to en- 
dure a number of Indian atrocities along 
her unprotected frontiers, that stand with- 


out a perallel in~ the history~ of ‘the 
war. * * Many of the details now 
appear for the first time in print, and 
are so largely at. variance with gen- 
erally accepted statements that have 
stood unchallenged for one hundred 
years or more that the historians of the 
future will be compelled, in the interest 
of accuracy and truth, to revise and re- 
model all of the standard histories so far 


‘as those histories touch upon the border 
wars of New York State. 
The darkest days of American history 


were precisely those of 1778-9. New York 
was held by the British forces. Our 
finances were in their worst condition; 


our debts were increasing. All the necessi- 
ties of life had augmented in price, but 
what was worse, there was discontent in 
the army and dissensions at home. Wash- 
ington wrote to Joseph Reed, (Nov. 27, 
1778:) 

It is also most devoutly to be wished 
that faction was at an end and that those 


to whom everything dear and valuable 
is intrusted would lay aside party views 
and return to first principles. Happy, 


happy, thrice happy country, if such was 
the Government of it! 

It was a period where suspicion was rife 
and the Tories active. Here is a communi- 
cation from Capt. Van Allen to Goy. Clin- 
ton: irs 

Fort Clinton, Sept. 7, 1778. 

“D’r Sir, Capt. Van Allen, who com- 
mands the Flagg Sloop, it seems has been 
making friends with the mammon of un- 
rightenousness. One of my soldiers (a lad 
of veracity), who went as Servant to Major 
Stagg, overheard him giving the officers of 
the man of war an account of this Garrison 
& the Comparative value of our paper 
money, &c., &c. From his Character, as 
Dissafected, I am amazed that he was per- 
mitted to have such an opportunity. And 
I should have sent him in irons to Pough- 
keepsie if I had the least reason to expect 
that any notice would have been taken of 
him. Your Commiss’s to Defeat or rather 
to encourage Conspiracies would have 
thought me a fool for,noticing so trifling 
a matter as it certainly would appear to 
them. 

The Quartermaster General, Charles 
Pettit, writes to Gen. Washington for as- 
sistance in procuring forage. 


Camp White Plains, 10th Sept'r, 1778. 

Sir: The Spereity of Forrage, and the 
Reluctance with which the Farmers part 
with what they have to Spare has, for 
some Time past, filled me with more 
Alarming apprehension than I have felt on 
acc’t of any other branch of the Quarter 
Master's Department. The necessary Com- 
sumption of Forrage not only in but about 
the Army, but for the numerous Teams 
employed in the inland Transportation of 
Provisions and Stores, has so far exhausted 
the Resources of forme® Crops, that every 
Farmer in the middle States discerns that 
the Demand for Grain is equal, if not more 
than equal to all that can possibly be fur- 
nished, and of course that the Purchasers, 
whether for public or private use, must of 
necessity pay whatever Price shall be in- 
sisted on, The Discretion of each Indi- 
vidual is, therefore the only Boundary to 
the Price Demanded. Hence we find it im- 
ossible without the Interposition of leg- 
slative Authority, to adhere Steadily to 
any fixed Price, and at the same Time 
obtain the necessary Supplies. 


John Barclay, Mayor of Albany, by no 
means relishes the possible billeting of 
2,000 soldiers in his city, and issues a 
remonstrance, addressed to the Governor. 


Albany, 1ith September, 1778. 

Sir, A cape that 2,000 Troops are to 
be station here the ensuing Winter ren- 
ders it our indispensable duty in behalt | 
of the Inhabitants of this City and its 
Suburbs to write to your Excellency on the 
ubject and to request your direction in 

e Premisses, to which End we deem it 
necessary to observe; 

That this City (from the Nature of its 
Situation) has been, during the present 
war, a Magazine of Stores and Provisions, 
and the Place for Confinement of disaffect- 
ed Persons, both from the Northern and 
Western Parts of the State, and as such 
always was a Capital object by the Enemy 
to be subdued. In Consequence of which, 
it has for upwards of three years past un- 
dergone innumerable distresses and Incon- 
veniences, necessarily attending the oper- 
ations of war. | 

The Inhabitants of this City were some 
of the first who stepped forth in the Canse 
of their Country and took an active Part 
fin the Contest. They have from time to 
time, endeavored to conciliate the affec- 
tion of the Indians and to their utmost fur- 
nish arms, Blankets, Ammunition, Camp 


Equipage, Intrenching Tools and Provis- 
fons, a Specie in exchange for Conti- 
nental rrency to supply the wants and 


necessities of the Nortern army. 


On the 20th of the same month Gov. 
Clinton replied at length to the Mayor of 
Albany. The Governor's conclusion is: 


I cannot entertain a Doubt that the 
Commander in Chief, who has always dis- 
covered the strictest attention & regard to 
the Rights of the Citizens of this State, 
will issue such orders for the good Gov- 
erm’t of the Troops in winter q'rs as to 
prevent all cause ef Complaint arising from 
any disorderly behavior in .the Soldiery. 
You will readily perceive the “Impropriety 
of my dictating to him, or of interfering 
in the Disposition of the Troops under his 
Command. If, however, the citizens of Al- 
bany receive any Injury from the military 
for which they may not be able to obtain 

ress in the Courts of Justice in the 
ordinary way, you may rest assured that 
the authority of Gov't will be cheerfully 
exerted for this Purpose. 


“The disaster of German Flatts fs told 
Gov. Clinton in a report of Col. Bellinger's 
of Sept. 19, 1778. “I humbly beg to lay 
“our Distresses open to Your Excellency,” 
the action is described. At the end of the 
report Col. Bellinger writes: 





Hogs, and they have Burn’d a great many 
Out houses, 

Gen. Ten Broeck on the 24th of September 
gives further details, and copies a report 
of A’bm Wemple’s. There was lost or de- 
stroyed at German Flatts: ‘‘ Houses, 63; 
barns, 57; grist mills, 3; sawmill, 1; horses, 
235; horned cattle, 220; sheep, 269. 2 white 
& a negroe man Inhabitants Killed. A 
man a son of Mrs. Magin, who has for 
some time been deprived of his Senses was 
burned in a house.” 

Peter T, Curtenius is most’ solicitous as 
to the shoes and stockings of the soldiers. 
He writes to the Governor: “I have Re- 
ceived as yet, but 14 p, Shoes & 18 pr. 
Stockings frém the Supervisors, & by what 
I can learn, but few more will come in.” 
A letter of Clinton to Washington, relat- 
ing to Gen. Stark, is remarkable. Clinton 
is no-admirer of Stark, and holds him as 
a politician, Clinton writes from ‘“ Pou- 
keepsie "’ (sic) Sept. 24, 1778: , 

I have been favoured with two Letters 
from Genl. Stark on the subject of his 
Command last Spring one, & the other the 
later Part of: Summer, neither of any Con- 
sequence & if I may Judge from this & 
the Common, Report of the Inhabitants, 
corroborated by the Complaints of a Civil 
Officer of the State, I may reasonably con- 
clude that he has’ paid a greater share of 
attention to the support & Encouragement 
of the disafected Subjects of this State on 
the Grants, in establishing their usurped 
Government, than to the Defence of the 


Western Frontier & Protection of its In- 
habitants. 

In October, 1778, Tarrytown suffered from 
raids made by the British. Clinton then 
writes to Gen. Morris: 

Oct’r 2ist 1778—Pokeepsie. 

Sir, The Inhabitants of Tarry Town and 
the adjacent neighbourhood complain that 
they are greatly exposed to the Incursions 
of the Enemy, which are vere frequent 
and distressing to them on these occa- 
sions; you will observe by the Militia Law 
that it f° your Duty without waiting for 
Orders, to call into Service a_ sufficient 
Proportion of your igote to expel the 
Enemy & protect the Inhabitants, and this 
[ expect you immediately will do, unless 
you can obtain from General Scott a Body 
of light Troops, competent for this Pur- 
pose, which I am persuaded he will readtly 
grant you, if it can be done consistent 
with the good of.the public Service. 

Much trouble arose about this time as 
to granting permission for women who 
asked leave to visit relatives in New York. 
Fearing that such visitors might give infor- 
mation to the enemy, Gov. Clinton refuses 
passes and writes to Robert L. Livingston: 

I am unhappy in not being able to comply 
with your Request in Favour of Mrs. Van- 
dyek & Miss Dowe. The latest Accounts I 
have had from the Army give me Reasof 
to believe the Enemy will not receive any 
Flaggs at present, but if this was not the 
Case I cannot with Propriety & without 
giving great Disattisfaction, consent to 
grant these Ladies an Indulgence which 
not many Days since was refused by the 
Enemy to the Wives of the Principal Offi- 
cers taken at Fort Montgomery. 


There were counterfeiters in 1778, so Ja- 
bez Bowen, the Deputy Governor of Rhode 
Island, writes to Gov. Clinton, describing 
one George Cary of Plainfield, who was 
believed to be engaged in the nefarious 
business. ‘‘ He is a likely fair-spoken young 
Man of about Twenty two years of Age, 
and weirs [sic] his own Hair."" Clinton, in 
reply, assures the Deputy Governor that if 
such a person is found he will be at once 
“apprehended & Secured.”’ 

The taking of Fort Alden and the Cherry 
Valley disaster are told to Clinton by Gen. 
Hand. On Nov. 17, 1778, Clinton sends in- 
formation about Cherry Valley to Gen. 
Washington. The Governor advises an ag- 
gressive movement, and suggests the same 
to John Jay. Gen. Ten Broeck, addressing 
the Governor, calls the Cherry Valley dis- 
aster ‘‘the most wanton destruction and 
horrid murders ever committed by the 
enemy. The Settlement of Cherry Valley is 
entirely destroyed, and about thirty men, 
women, and children were massacred. By 
the best accounts we have been able to get 
of the enemy's strength they are about 
600 Indians, 150 Tories, 50 British troops, 
and 4 British officers.” Though it is a 
period of great depression, Col. Malcom 
makes merry, for he writes the Governor 
from Fort Clinton, Nov. 20, 1778, “ Last 
night I recv’d a fine reinforcement of 
Torys from Peeks Kill, and this morning 
they are at work.’’ Malcom is afraid that 
the Orange County Justices will “ tor- 
ment” him so as to get these “ Torys” 
released. He will not have them “ white- 
washed."’ He advisea the Governer “to 
amuse the stupid Justices that they may 
not torment me with their foolish demands, 
and we shall make you a good fort bye and 
bye.”’ Commissaries and Quartermasters De- 
partments always have given trouble, and 
so the Governor writes to Gouverneur 
Morris of his suspicions. There are many 
abuses. Flour and grain for the army/ have 
been bought by Government agents and 
sold ‘for the Benefit of the Parties con- 
cerned.” A very curious and long-winded 
letter was the one addressed to Gov. Clin- 
ton by James Fallon. ‘“‘Senior Phys'n 
& Surgeon of the Gen'l Hospitals.” He 
labors in defining the difference between 
the ‘ Qualified Whig and the Unqualified 
Tory.” He gives in extenso, all the troubles 
he has had about wagons. It is the Quaker 
Surgeon Fallon most particularly abhors. 
This narrow-minded man writes: 

The sectary of Quakers, however, of all 
others, is most in opposition to Civil gov- 
ernment; its religidus principles, similar to 
those of Jesuits, sap the foundation of 
that principal base, on by the great fab- 
ric Of mu 1 Support. a ahent se- 
‘curity, as social, built. was ‘ever rof 
log. saice, tna, Torziems), tat 
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THIRD EDITION } 


Rapidly taking its place as one of the 
successes of the season. Why not 
join the discussion it has provoked? 


Every Inch a Kin 


By JOSEPHINE C. SAWYER 
THE NEW YORK TIMES Says: 


“This love story, through which the leading characters tread with such rare 
grace, is a sweet and pleasing one, happily lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed 
and violence which have so often filled the pages of modern fiction. The historical 
background of the story is well maintained also, and the whole book seems written 
with a loving interest and care which adds much to the sincerity of the author’s 
purpose. 

“There is grace of style about it, too. The stately diction of the fifteenth 
century is well maintained, and each sentence is rounded and finished in a 
charmingly musical manner. One cannot speak too highly of the purity of the 
tale, which should gain for the book a widespread interest apart from any 
historical merit it may possess,’’ 


Here one moves in the society 
of the old nobility. 


The nobility of the Beaufor's, the Mortimers, the Straffords, 
so completely destroyed by ‘‘The Wars of the Roses.’” 


Here is the strife between good and evil 


with ‘‘love’’ as victor. 


Bat it is not chiefly a story of duels and hairbreadth escapes, 
but a good love, hate, and victory story. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York 
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A Daughter of New France 


With Some Account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony on the Detroit. By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY 
Illustrated by Clyde O. De Laud. 12mo, $1.50. 












This strong historical romance deals with scenes and 
characters portrayed in Parkman’s famous histories, mainly 
foe under Frontenac and the founding of Detroit by 

adillac. ‘The whole story is a deiight,’’ says the N. Y. 
World. 


The American Husband in Paris 


By ANNA BOMAN DODD, author of “Three Normandy Inns,” 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


A clever, humorous story in dialogue, the subject being 
the first visit to Paris of a New York business man. It will d 
give you a delightful afternoon’s reading. 
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“As full of.strange and curious things F rank G, Carpenter’s 


as a fairy book, and the result of the 
Carpenter has traveled over the earth 4 


author's personal observation, for Mr. ' 

more than most men, and has observed ‘ 

with an eye to human interest 4 | ia 
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keenly than any man we can name.”’ 
Social, Industrial 
OCial, 
agings of a clever novelist.’’ 
—Con 
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“He does not always confine himself 
in his travels to the usual routes, and 
his chapters contain some exceedingly 
interesting narratives of special ex - 
ences. The book possesses solid and last- 
ing value. The author has taken careful 
pains to render whatever statements he 
has advanced accurate, and the book can 
be depended upon as being trustworthy. 
The ordinary reader will find it a delight- 
ful and profitable work.’’ 

—Congregationalist, Boston. 
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“There is not a chapter in Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s book but attracts the reader. It 
seems incredible that these ars the plain 
tales of a journalist and not the wild im- 





—New York Press. 
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“ROMANTICISTIC” VS. “ POETIC.” 


Whatever else Mr, Howells is or is not, 
he is pretty unfailingly readable, and 
bookish readers rarely let go of any piece 
of his prose with which they may happen 
to fall in, without reading it through. 
That kind of compulsion which his work- 
manship e%erts upon the person who 
happens to take it up is exemplified in 
his remarks in the current number of 
The North American Review upon “ The 
New Poetic Drama.” 

How strange that he should not be 
willing to confess, even when he does 
practically confess, an equal compulsion 
in the artistic work of another writer. 
That literary art is its own excuse for 
being is a confession of faith which you 
will never extort from him. Even when it 
is so clearly the saving grace of his own 
work, he seems to find it laid upon him 
to disparage it ‘as such,” and to in- 
sist, like a preacher, upon what, in the 
paper just now in question, he calis 
“ethical validity.” 

One rubs his eyes at the very begin- 
ning—one is apt to rub his eyes at an 
early stage of one of Mr. Howells’s crit- 
ical essays—upon learning that the es- 
sayist’s thesis is te explain “my com- 
parative liking for Mr. Stephen Phillips's 
two poetic dramas, and my comparative 
misliking for M. Edmond Rostand’s two 
romanticistic melodramas.”’ This really 


must bewilder the reader. What basis of 


comparison, excepting that they are both 


in dramatic form, can there be between 
the poetical and somewhat “ precious ”’ 
work of a sensitive English scholar and 
the outbreak of a new and thrilling lit- 


erary force? What Mr. Howells means 
by “ romanticistic ” we confess we do not 


know. It may be an accepted vocable in 
the Howellsian ‘critical -apparatus.”’ 
But, since Mr. Howells, as a critic, is 
quite devoid of disciples, nobody is 


“charged with knowledge" of his é@so- 


teric vocabulary. We conjecture that it 
is meant to stand for “ 
In that case it is a question-begging 
epithet, and in any case it is evidently 
a disparaging epithet. 

What is it, then, as they say in Paris, 
that Mr. Howells “has”? or, as they 
say in Chicago, that is “ biting him”? 
Apparently it is that, to his strong re- 
pugnance, things happen in the “ roman- 
ticistic melodrama” of M. Rostand, 
whereas they do not happen in the “ po- 
etic drama" of Mr. Phillips. Apparently 
that is the difference. Mr. Howells’s 
antipathy to events, or to eventfulness, 
is familiar, It is his excuse for be- 
ing as a critic and a theorist. And it is 
too bad. Reading Dumas, the excitable 
reader would incline to say that Dumas, 
plus poetry, would be the perfection of 
romance. And now comes in M. Rostand, 
and adds the poetry. And Mr. Howells 
disparages the poetry as “ lyrical,” and 
exalts the astonished and amiable Mr. 
Phillips as, in the comparison, of all 


’ 








sham romantic.” 


things in the world, ‘‘ dramatic.’ 
Over against this amazing classifica- 
tion are the facts that the Rostand 
drama, on the actual stage,. “ goes,”’ and 
that the Phillips drama gives so little 
promise of going that Mr. Howells has 
not yet had the opportunity of seeing it 
on the stage. Nor is he likely to have it 
so long as managers retain their com- 
mercial instincts. We can imagine, all 
of us but Mr. Howells, what the late 
William Shakespeare, when managing 
the Globe Theatre, would have done with 
the two plays if they had been presented 
to him at the same time and the mort- 
gagee of New Place had at the same 
time been making himself unpleasant 
about his interest. Of course he would 
have taken ‘ Cyrano.” He might not 
have known what a “ romanticistic melo- 
drama" was. But if he had lived till 
now, he would have heard his own best 
work admiringly described, by the late 
Charles Reade, as “philosophic melo- 
drama,”’ and we may be sure he would 
mot have resented the description. 
Doubtless Mr. Howells “ has his doots ” 





about the value of Shakespeare's crits- 
ca) judgment.. And he has his answer 


ready against Shakespeare's decision. It. 


is that “the theatre is the arch enemy 
of the drama.” Corollary, that whatever 
attracts people to the theatre, and holds 
them there, is essentially undramatic and 
unworthy of representation, 


What is the use? We cannot say that 
Mr. Howells is often, as a critic, valuable. 
We must admit that when, in the charac- 
ter of Apollo, he takes the hide from off 
a Brahminical Marsyas, he is, to the 
carnal man, most agreeable, and that he 
is almost always amiable and quite al- 
ways readable. But his “critical judg- 
ments"? One has to recur to the words 
about him of an equally readable and a 
far more sane critic, the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson: 


Since the above was written, another 
novelist, Mr. W. D. Howells, has en- 
tered repeatedly the lists of theory; 
and none ever couched a_ lance 
with narrower convictions. His own 
work and that of his pupils and masters 
singly occupy his mind; he is the bond 
slave, the zealot, of his school; he dreams 
of an advance in art like what: there is 
in science; he thinks of past things as 
radically dead; he thinks a form can be 
outlived; a strange immersion in his own 
history; a strange forgetfulness of the 
history of the race. Meanwhile, by a 
glance at his own works (could he see 
them with the eager eyes of his readers) 
much of this illusion would be dispelled. 
For, while he holds all the poor little or- 
thodoxies of the day—no poorer and no 
smaller than those of yesterday or to- 
morrow, poor and small, indeed, only so 
far as they are exclusive—the living 
quality of much that he has done is of a 
contrary, I had almost said of a hereti- 
cal, complexion. A man, as I read him, 
of an originally strong romantic bent—a 
certain glow of romance still resides in 
many of his books and lends them their 
distinction. As by accident, he runs out 
and revels in the exceptional; and it fs 
then, as often as not, that his reader re- 
joices, justly, as I contend. 








PUBLISHERS WITHOUT PRINTING 
PLANTS. 


The Appletons having transferred their 
entire printing plant in Brooklyn to the 


Trow Company, which is so favorably 


known through’ recent excellent speci- 


mens of fine typography, it would seem 
that the possession of an individual 
printing plant, no matter how large and 
fully equipped, may be no more advan- 


tageous from a financial than from an 
artistic standpoint. Competition must lie 


at the basis of all successful work. By 
this we do not necessarily mean that a 
publishing house maintaining no printing 


establishment of its own can through the 
tfforts of the various presses to obtain 
its work get averagely lower rates, 
although there is doubtless much truth 
in this phase of the matter; but what is 
of far more importance to the real fame 
of such publishers, the general artistic 
excellence of their output typographic- 
ally is thereby assured. Each press prof- 
its by the experiments and advances of 
all its competitors—or should do so; find- 
ing also many hints toward greater ex- 
cellence in~preparing purely commercial 
work from the output of private or semi- 
private presses all over the world. 


The expenses consequent upon the 
maintenance of a large printing estab- 
lishment whose output is confined to the 
issues of a single publisher are very 
heavy. Not only must its ordinary fonts 
of type be kept up—and to do thoroughly 
good work comparatively few impres- 
sions can be taken before the type be- 
comes worn and defaced—but to do the 
artistic printing now demanded by a 
public which has learned and is con- 
stantly learning to appreciate thoroughly 
good work, all sorts of fine type must be 
added, better compositors and pressmen 
employed, and work found for the press 
in dull seasons to cover its many ex- 
penses and keep its staff together. These 
conditions may often bring about the 
issuing of a cheap grade of work—pot- 
boilers, if that term may be applied ty- 
pographically—which would, it is true, 
assist in the maintenance of the press, at 
the same time bringing down the general 
artistic excellence not only of the work 
of the press, but also of the publishing 
house itself. 

On the other hand, the publisher who 
maintains no printing establishment of 
his own is free to seek the best typo- 
graphical results wherever found. It is 
only necessary to contrast the output of 
the ordinary commercial issues, of the 
last half dozen years with those of the 
years immediately preceding to see how 
really wonderful an artistic advance has 
been made in all the details going to 
make up fine bookmaking. 


Many of the books published in Amer- 








| ica m the middle half of the nineteenth 
century, notably those bearing the im- 
print of Ticknor. & Fields, were very 
good—some of the old title pages to be 
found in these early volumes being fine. 
But such excellence was undoubtedly due 
to the influence exerted first In England, 
the wave soon reaching America, by the 
Chiswiek Press, which died out in time, 
so that we find later in both countries a 
deadly level of wretchedly made books, 


commonplace in every detail. 


As it is always darkest before, the 
dawn, it was really the impossibility of 
getting a volume decently printed which 
brought about the sweeping reforms 
which have done so much on both sides 


of the water to raise the general aver- 
age of bookmaking. .It may be thought 
that in speaking of ordinary commercial 
books it is unfair to mention the influ- 
ence of William Morris and the Kelm- 
scott Press, but it can hardly be denied 
that he above all others was instru- 
mental in effecting such reforms.. When 
Morris first became interested in book- 
making he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of establishing a press, but becom- 
ing thoroughly dissatisfied with the me- 
chanical details shown in his own books 
he spent much time and trouble in trying 
to get printers to remedy certain marked 
defects. All kinds of experiments were 
tried under his careful supervision; new 
fonts of type designed and cut, but still 
not to his satisfaction, so that in time 
the Kelmscott Press became an assured 
fact. 


It being a well-known fact that cer- 
tain styles of typography best suit cer- 
tain classes of books, it would seem that 
the publishers who are unhampered by 
the possession of presses which must be 
kept busy can attain to the highest artis- 
tic excellence by employing now this 
press, now another, for their issues, tak- 
ing advantage of each new step toward 
perfection and insisting that their books, 
aside from the interest of their contents, 


should clearly illustrate, not how cheap- 


ly, but how well they can be made for 


their issue price. In this direction lies a 
publisher's surest road to success. 


A NEW WORK IN EDUCATION. 





In the latest number of The Educa- 


tional Review, the editor of that alert 
periodical calls attention to the new du- 
ties in the direction of education that are 


laid upon the Government of the,United 
States by the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines gnd Porto Rico. It is true that 
these duties are of the same nature as 
those imposed in Alaska and the Indian 
Territory; but they are on so much larg- 
er a scale that the inadequate means em- 
ployed become more plainly ineffective. 

This question was taken up at the ses- 
sion of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Charleston last July, and a 
recommendation was made for the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Education in 
such manner as to meet the new situa- 
tion. The association urged that the bu- 
reau should be erected into a department 
on a plane with the Department of La- 
bor. This The Educational Review re- 
gards as premature action, which may 
“wisely be postponed until public opin- 
ion on the subject is better informed and 
more clearly formulated.’ All that is im- 
mediately required, in its opinion, is 
provision for two divisions in the bureau, 
one of statistics and reports, to do sub- 
stantially the work now done; the other 
of supervision and administration, to 
take up the general oversight of the 
school systems in Alaska, the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and the new dependencies. This 
would involve the appointment of an 
Assistant Commissioner for each of the 
divisions and a decent appropriation for 
the salary of the Commissioner, which is 
now only $3,000. The total present ap- 
propriation for the bureau is but $100,- 
000. The Review thinks that’ the 
bureau could be prepared to take up the 
beginning of the new work satisfactorily 
for twice that sum. 

We'do not question that this is. the 
logical outcome of the situation created 
by ‘the éxtension of the sovereignty of 
the United States and the assumption of 
new responsibilities, of which that re- 
lating to schools is certainly among the 
most serious. Indeed, it may be said that 
the proper dealing with the schools is the 
absolute condition precedent to any rea- 
sonable and lasting solution of the po- 
litical problems presented td us. It is too 
late in the day to urge that the agencies, 
for doing this cannot be provided with- 








out yiolating the traditions of the Gov- 
ernment as to centralization. No Gove 
ernment can be conducted vigorously, 
wisely, and safely gn traditions only, 
when the actual situation no longer con- 
forms to them. It is as consistent to or- 
ganize the National Bureau of Hduca- 
tion so as to handle the work of educa- 
tion as it was to create a Federal Com- 
mission to deal with questions growing 
out of Inter-State commerce. Our fore- 
fathers did not foresee the need of 
American schools in the antipedes any 
more than they foresaw American rail- 
ways to the Pacific Coast. 

Nor can there be any reasonable ques- 
tion of the advantage—the imperative 
need, indeed—of a careful central super- 
vision and administration of education, 
It is true that the conditions differ wide- 
ly from Alaska to Luzon and from Porto 
Rico te Mindanao, and great respect 
should be paid to individual or race 
characteristics as they develop. But 
there is, nevertheless, a science of edu- 
cation. That is to say, there is a body 
of digested knowledge which is general- 
ized, which furnishes guidance for all 
work, and cannot be disregarded in any. 
The Bureau of Education has done much 
to promote the evolution of this science, 
and, properly reorganized, can do much 
in its application. 





































USAGE AND LANGUAGE. 


Nothing seems so easy to a large class 
of commentators on the beautiful tongue 
which is ours by inheritance than to 
apologize for mdny misuses of it with 
the declaration that they are sanctioned 
by custom. The theory of these apolo- 
gists for the destruction of purity of 
speech is that if the majority of the peo- 
ple in this country employ a certain 
form or attribute to a word a cer- 
tain meaning, then that form of 


speech or meaning is established by 
usage and is therefore correct. If that 


is not their theory, they should express 
themselves with greater directness. At 
any rate, that is what they say. Now, 
the truth is that usage becomes a law of 
language only when it receives the sanc- 
tion of persons who are competent to 
judge of several matters. The first of 


these is whether it is a usage adopted by 







































a great majority of the educated people, 
and the second is whether it is one dia- 
metrically opposed to the laws of our 
language. 

The usages of ignorance can never be- 
come the rules of speech, no matter how 
greatly the ignorant outnumber the in- 
formed. Nor can the habits of careless 
and indolent speakers and writers be ac- 
cepted as proclamations of new fashions 
in language. The argument for usage is 
good as far as it logically goes, but when 
it becomes unreasonable it is no longer of 
avail. It is undoubtedly true that a con- 
siderable majority of the inhabitants_of 
these United States employ the word 
‘“‘got”’ in senses which do not belong to 
it, while quite as many use the word re- 
dundantly. One class always says “I 
got tired,” and the other always says 
“You've got to do it.” Usage is here 
manifestly incorrect, and one of the first 
evidences of nicety in speech is the ban- 
ishment of such expressions. But the 
great majority of us are not nice in 



































speech, and few are so even in writing. 
The simple truth, then, is that the nice- 






ties of speech are not to be determined 





by those who pay no attention to them. 
Fut this condition is precisely what the 
special pleaders for usage would bring 







to pass. 





It is safe to say that more than one- 





half of the people of this land say 





“ain’t”’ for “are not.” Does that make 








“ain't” correct? If it does, how does it? 
May 40,000,000 out of 70,000,000 consti- 
tute themselves a court of last resort in 
purity and propriety of diction? Does 
might make right in language? Or will 
our friends, the supporters of mere us- 
age, tell us that the 40,000,000 are ex- 
perts in purity and propriety? Were not 














the old grammarians nearer the truth 





when they said that the“ usage of the 





best speakers and writers’’ was the 






usage to which authority attached? 
The truth is that the proprieties of 






speech are matters of scholarship, not of 





popular usage. If the treatment of the 
language as it exists is to be placed in 
the hands of the.mass, then to the mass 






should be accorded the right to invent 
words. And so hail to the enshrinement 
in the next editions of the Century and 
Standard of ‘“‘kibosh” and “ gazebo” 
and “ geezer."" Usage? Why, the whole 
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rank and file of Tammany uses these and 
kindred words, and with Tammany 
might makes right, if it does anywhere 
in this world. 


But we hope that for the sake of this 
dear tongue of ours, this tongue which is 
already the richest and most flexible in 
the world, the advocates of common 
usage will try to be moderate. Their ar- 
guments will never prevail with the 
scholars, with the elegant in speech, with 
the users of literary English; but they 
can work much harm among the general 
people, whom they supply with apologies 
for their manifold linguistic sins. 


WILLIAM STUBBS. ~ 


The death of William Stubbs, Bishop of 
Oxford, has removed the leader of that 
group of historians whose works, issued 
mainly during the decades between 1860 
and 1890, are still among the choicest 
products of English scholarship. Freeman, 
Green, Gardiner, Creighton, Seeley, were 
among his colaborers, Others of lesser 
note shared in the labor and the honor. 
They all drew their inspiration from Ger- 
many, from Ranke and his pupils and con- 
temporaries. Their methods and views of 
history were essentially the same as those 
which were predominant beyond the Rhine, 
and which, in the domain of English insti- 
tutional history, were first applied by 
Kemble. Of them all Gardiner alone re- 
mains, with strength, it is hoped, suffi- 
cient to enable him to complete his great 
history of England from the accession of 
the StuartS to the Restoration. 


The career of William Stubbs was that 
of an English churchman and scholar. His 
lifelong devotion to the Church led him to 
the study of ecclesiastical history, in-which 
domain some of his best work was done. 
It also, in 1884, caused his elevation to the 
episcopate, and thus brought prematurely 
to a close his active labors as a historian. 
In his treatment of the relations between 
England and the Papacy he maintained the 
traditional English views, though without 
passion or rancor. His churchmanship 
may therefore be_ said to have determined 
in several ways the character and amount 
of work which he did. But it allied him 
with those lofty spirits who from the time 
of Richard Hooker to our own day have 
been the chief ornaments of the English 
clergy. 


But it is as a scholar and historian, not 
as Bishop of Oxford, that Stubbs is known 
and will be remembered. His wealth of 
knowledge, his insight and rare critical 
skill at once revealed him, as the ablest 
among the editors of the “ Rolls Series," 
and helped conspicuously to give to that 
collection its high rank. While editing 
those works Stubbs was laying the founda- 
tions for his ‘Constitutional History,” 
which, as its successive volumes appeared, 
showed that he had revealed anew the his- 
tory of mediaeval England. His ability to 
do this had come from his careful and ex- 
haustive study of the original sources, a 
well-balanced judgment, and a caution 
which prevented him from drawing conclu- 
sions which his authorities would not jus- 
tify. With the passage of years a few 
minor errors have been found in the “ Con- 
stitutional History,’’ and some of the views 
which it set forth have been proved to be 
erroneous, but the work still abides in es- 
sential integrity, a monument of sound 
learning which has never been excelled 
and in very few instances rivaled. The 
critics who by superior scholarship in spe- 
cial lines have been able to detect flaws in 
Stubbs’s statements of fact are the first 
to acknowledge his leadership in all that 
constitutes broad historical scholarship. 
Exhaustive knowledge of the subject, ac- 
curacy, and impartiality were his ideals, 
and so successful was he in his efforts to 
attain them that they became the essential! 
characteristics of his work. 


Readers who turn to Stubbs for enter- 
tainment or to find “ literature"’ will be 
disappointed. Some of his chapters are 
filled with dry and detailed catalogues of 
facts; his work is in°some respects ill-ar- 
ranged; his point of view is "exclusively 
political. But many passages and chapters 
are written with a beauty, clearness, and 
suggestiveness which have never been ex- 
celed in English historical prose. One may 
pretty safely predict that if the influence 
of Stubbs and of his disciples is ever to be 
undermined it will be through the rise of 


a conception of history and a theory of 


the use of original sources which will be 
wholly different from his. . 


Stubbs taught the world mainly through 
his books, arid he reached a vast auditory 
over which he wields an influence meas- 
ured in ereee by many decades. He was 
not very successful.as a lecturer. Popular 
lecturing and talking to undergraduates he 
found burdensome. He never ceased to 
protest against the delivery of the few 
public lectures which the statutes com- 


pelled him annually to give. As a'té@acher: 


his success came chiefly - 
able to 
» skill 
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SAAS 


A Volume on thz Eminent Span- 
ish Artist. 


Reviewed for THE New York TiIMBs SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


John La Farge. 


Some artists, archaeologists, and critics 
were listening lately told by 
one of them concerning the late Mr, Rus- 
kin; an anecdote of many years back, I 
suppose. It ran this way: Mr. Ruskin, 
being in the shop of a well-known Bond 
Street bookseller, looked over with him a 
set of the etchings of the celebrated Goya, 
the Spanish painter. These etchings, I 
think, were those known as the Caprices, 
(the Spanish, Los Caprichos,) contemporary 
prints of which are among the rarest treas- 
ures of the collector. The two thereupon 
decided to destroy these works of art, and 
proceeded to burn them in the grate. What 
compensation the deaier received, the story 
did not teH, and the implication was that 
the auto-da-f€ was accomplished by the 
inquisitors to satisfy their“sense of ag- 
gravated morality, rather than from any 
belief that the circulation of Goya's etch- 
ings would thereby be sensibly diminished. 
It was, as it were, a protest in vacuo. 


to a story 


The story is less valuable as being con- 
nected with Mr. Ruskin, with whom good 
sense was not a strong point, but it indi- 
cates a possible want of perception in ar- 
tistic matters which is worth consideration. 
I can imagine Spanish inquisitors without a 
sense of humor destroying Hogarth’s plates 
in the last century for similar reasons. 
Perhaps to-day, that even in Spain, such 
a misconception of the point could hardly 
occur. But something has to be granted to 
the differences of nationality, which are 
often offensive to foreigners, because they 
see little else. A large part of the work 
of Goya has the same moral origin as the 
work of. Hogarth. The representation of 
ugly moral] facts is in neither case because 
of admiration or love for those facts, any 
more than Shakespeare's representation of 
murder or of treachery. Indeed, the whole 
story of Goya is extremely interesting, on 
the side of his being continually a critic 
and violent protester against social and 
moral wrongs. He is even in that way of 
a fiercer nature than Hogarth, as well as 
of a more comprehensive sense of humor, 
and for us who are removed from his time 
it is difficult to understand how this man 
could say what he liked, could criticise, ap- 
parently, whatever he pleased without fear, 
and yet live with the aristocracy and rulers 
of the Spanish Court, to our evidently un- 
certain ideas the very persons who could 
least afford to hear the truth uttered aloud. 

Goya, more properly Francisco José de 
Geya y Lucientes, came from the people; 
was born in Hogarth’'s time, 1746, near Sar- 
agossa. Quite early a desire for the life of 
a painter made him study tander Lusan, 
who admired Tiepolo; and quite early, too, 
his desire for freedom of thought and vio- 
lent opposition to injustice were tHe causes 
of his father sending him away for fear of 
the Inquisition, (this was before the days 
of Ruskin) to Madrid, which again became 
dangerous, so that he passed into Italy, 
according to tradition, working his way 
south as a bullfighter. At Rome he was 
well received; won prizes; painted the 
Pope; and again perpetrated a scandal in 
attempting to carry off a girl from a con- 
vent; so that it was with difficulty that 
he was protected by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor. He returned_to Madrid in 1775; his 
early work, then already well thought of, 
showing the marks or the recollections of 
the Italian painters of the last century, as 
perhaps do some of the early works of Ho- 
garth. 


Not only was he liked by the public and 
by amateurs, but he received official com- 
missions; was recognized by the Classical 
Dictator of Art, Raphael Mengs; was made 
an Academician and patrcnized by royalty. 
Already people felt that his paintings ex- 
pressed several sidés of Spanish character; 
a somewhat sombre romantic feeling; great 
lightness and joyousgness of character; a 
keen appreciation of humor; a singular per- 
senal magnetism, and his very frankness 
of character, though it brought him cer- 
tair enemies, seems to have made him a 
‘favorite, both with the cemmon people, 
pleased by his uncommon physical strength, 
and with many of the fair sex for the 
usual reasons that no one has ever been 
able to understand. Of all his life, good 
and bad, he made his paintings and his 
drawings. His work expresses his having 
taken a part in the ordinary likings and 
amusements df everybody,’ and in the gal- 
‘antry of a-rather dissglute;Court. Later 


igome return. upon, life, and the disasters 


ck 

_tmuch 

‘to in- 
suit the ways of bigots; to ‘protest against 
the cfuelties of law and custom; and._de- 


liveate for our perpetual edification the 
bicody h6rrors of the hell that we call war. 


| many complicated 


Those are the subjects of the famous etch- 
ings that Mr. Ruskin hated. 

The great breath of the Revolution, the 
desire for politica] liberty and justice, have 
inspired, more or less, a great part of his 
work, especially in the various etchings, 
whose meanings are often obscure from the 
feelings that animated 
their maker. 
dren, but for grown people—for souls that 
knew what sin really was; and the cynical 
contempt for vice, which informs minds, 
freed at length from it, was probably mis- 
understood by poor Mr. Ruskin. In looking 
over the pit of Hell, the smoke is part of 
the representation; and attracted by horror 
and disgust, the artist in the case of Goya, 
has in lighter moments let his fancy play 
with that grotesqueness which the 
aeval soul perceived in the edges of the 
black Unknown; the confusion of magic and 
sorcery, the brutality of superstition, and 
the oppression of weaker minds thereby. 
So came in the astonishing set of drawings 
and paintings that represent what has once 
been labeled ‘‘ The Night Side of Nature.” 
And nobody has played more easily in such 
a matter of fancy. The witch, the ghost, 


They were not made for chil- 


medi- 


the devils themselves, perform naturally in | 


the realm of his pictures. This would have 
been impossible had it not been that the 
other side of Goya, his fervent realism, his 
constant study of nature, and apprehension 
of things as they are, allowed him in all the 
cases that his hand was quite free to invest 
fancy with the clothing of reality. 

There is but a step from his imagined be- 
ings to the sombre cavaliers and gay ma- 
jas, whose picture he has given us, which 
pictures alone tell us what Spain was once, 
and which have given to its ordinary life a 
certain charm of romance. Of course, also, 
the types were real; and he has merely 
drawn out of them what there was. The 
portrait of the nude Duchess of Alba, which 
is reproduced in the book before us, helps 
us to a sight of the type of female beauty 
that he saw about him. As, indeed, the 
clothed portrait, also, unfortunately not 
given, would give us the coquettish charm 


of dress which he has so often delineated., 


The beautiful legs and ankles of Spanish 
women that shocked the clerical turn of Mr. 
Ruskin were what he really saw, or If he 
made them still more elegant than they 
were, that is the proper right and almost 
duty of the artist. He said no more than 
that they were so. That he was always a 
good painter in the sense of a feeling for 
and in the placing of his subjects in 
the air of his canvas, was a legitimate in- 
heritance in the Spain that had seen Velas. 
quez; and Goya helped to carry that tradi- 
tion to other countries. He influenced the 
French painters of the beginning of this 
century in freeing themselves from the 
dryness of their national school, and the 
intense admiration for his work by Dela- 
croix is sufficient indorsement of his value 
as an artist. In portraiture his quali- 
ties of naturalness and charm of feeling 
have made him also an example, though 
perhaps in many cases the obligations of 
the portrait painter have confined him 
somewhat and introduced the conventional- 
ity which has also its charm, as we know 
in the painting of Sir Joshua Reynolds or 
of Gainsborough; but it is the convention- 
ality_of a man in love with nature who 
uses the recipes of art to ease his picture. 
All this is better told in this little book, 
whose criticism is as strong and just as it 
is delicate. The author has carefully ana- 
lyzed the merits of his subjects, and in the 
very smal! space that he had has told the 
life of the painter and his time and ex- 
pressed the general doctrine of art in such 
a way as to make a book of sound educa- 
tional value, JOHN LA FARGE. 


color, 


Literary News in England and 
France. 


Special Cable to Toe New YorkK Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW. 


LONDON, May 10.—The eager competi- 
tion among publishers to secure Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s new “History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne" has ended in the sale of the 
work to Harper & Brothers. It is expected 
that the work will be finished this year. 
The same firm will publish later Mr. Mc- 
Carthy'’s “ Personal Reminiscences.’ Both 
books have been ‘written solely by the 
elder McCarthy, without assistance from 
his son, _ . 

John Lane to-day completed arrangement 
for the publication of ‘‘ Twelve Allegories,” 


ent eae 4 rg 
America by D. Appleton & Co. 





THE NATURE BOOKS. 
WITH COLORED PLATES. 


WE are fortunate enough to be 
the publishers of the best se- 


| ties of books on Nature subjects pub- 


lished. We say “the best” deliber- 
ately, these books have the largest 
sale and meet the practical needs of 
Nature lovers and students most 
perfectly. They are so well known 


| that we need only to mention the 
i titles: 


BIRD NEIGHBORS—With 52 colored 


plates. Price. $2.00. 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE 
ED (Game Birds.) 48 colored plates. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. A guide to our 
wild flowers, with 80 plates, all photo- 
graphed from the living flowers. $3.00 net. 
THE ABOVE BY NELTJE BLANCHAN,. 

THE BUTTERFLY BOOK, By Dr. W, 
J. Holland, with hundreds of fac similes of 
the insect in color. Price $3.00 net. 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK. By Miss Nina 
L. Marshall, with many plates. $3.00 net. 

BIRD HOMES. By A. Radelyffe Dug- 
more, with marvelous photographic illus- 
trations. 2.00 net. 

READY NEXT MONTH 


INSECT ‘BOOK. By Dr. 


HUNT- 
$2.00, 


THE L. O. 


Howard. 

Ask your Bookseller about these books— 
they are all standard. Any or all sent on 
approval. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
~ 34 Union Sq., New York. 


ney Bigelow, is to be translated into Gere 
man and published in Berlin by Resmer. 

To Lady Ponsonby is now attributed the 
authorship of the much discussed Quar- 
terly Review article about the late Queen, 
which continues to be the uppermost liter- 
ary topic. 

Robert Barr has just returned to London 
from Capri. He has finished a long novel, 
which will be published next Autumn. 

At the Royal Literary Fund dinner next 
Friday the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
preside, and the Bishop of Ripon and Gil- 
bert Parker will be among the speakers. 

The only perfect one of four existing 
copies of the first edition of Bunyan's 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress’ sold here this week. 
for $8,350. 

Julian Ralph, the author of “ War's 
Brighter Side,’’ has been seriously ill at his 
home in Kensington since his recent return 
from New York, but is now improving. 

Helen Mathers, the novelist who is known 
in private life as Mrs. Henry Reeves, is 
also on the sick ape owing to a bicycle ac- 

dent. 

Sully Prudhomme is so ill in Paris from 
rheumatism that it is feared he will not be 
able to preside at the congress of poets in 
that capital on the 27th of May. 

Jules Verne has also been very ill at 
Amiens, but is recovering. 

Edmond Rostand is now in Paris, but will 
spend the Summer in the neighboring vil- 
lage of St. Prix. His election to the Acad- 
emy is now considered certain, and he has 
begun the customary formal visits to the 
Academicians to ask for their votes. 

Unusual interest is shown this year in 
the publishers’ conference at Leipsic on 
June 9. Many prominent English publishers 
will attend, and the question of trade dis- 
counts will be discussed. E. A. D, 


The Authentic Dickens.* 

To most lovers of Dickens the issue of 
the Gadshill Edition, in thirty-four vol- 
umes, two years ago, left little to be de- 
sired, particularly as it was edited by An- 
drew Lang. Moreover, it contained pict- 
ures not only by later artists, but the orig- 
inal etchings and woodcuts by Seymour, 
Hablot K. Browne, and Cruikshank. The 
same publishers, however, have now 
thought it best to present practically the 
same work in larger volumes to the num- 
ber of twenty-one, the text of which Is a 
little smaller, and each volume being in- 
troduced with a celored frontispiece. This 
is called “The Authentic Edition,” and 
evidently has its excuse in the fact that 
the demand for the Gadshill Edition’ was 
such that it could better be met in a slight- 
ly different form. The new edition, like 
the one of two years ago, is a copyright 
and authoritative issue, designed and ar- 
ranged by Chapman & Hall of London, the 
sole possessors of the Dickens copyrights. 
-In the new edition the minor works and 
miscellaneous writings are differently 
grouped, the novels preceding, led by “ The 
Pickwick Papers."’ In this edition. also, 
two features are more than ever empha- 
sized—the relations of Mr. Dickens with 
his publishers and with his illustrators. 
The story of the first dates from the day 
when Dickens discussed the project of 
Pickwick in Ftrnival’s Inn, while the lat- 
ter grew ripe under the extraordinary cir- _ 
cumstances which often confused the writ- 
er of the stories with the artists, and vice 
versa. The eetayet in the Authentic 
Edition Pe the originals by 
Hablot K we Crutksbank wen 
Walker, Leech 
Stone, Cattermole, nee Ides, and_ the 
more recent ones en, "Harry es Funke pas 
gee Se ee 
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, one of 
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A Record of His Ancestors and De- 
scendants.* 


At least Mrs. Stopes’s volume is remark- 
able inasmuch as it is a book about Shake- 
speare with but the barest allusions to his 
plays. The lady explains the reason for 
this. The title of the book being “ Shake- 
speare’s Family,’’ it is “ only the genealog- 
feal details of certain Warwickshire fami- 
lies of which I now treat, and it is only as 
an interesting Warwickshire gentleman 
that the poet is here included.”’ Mrs. Stopes 
is incensed at what she calls “ the chaotic 
nonsense that has of late years been written 
to disparage his [Shakespeare's] character, 
and contest his claims to our reyerence and 
respect, based on the assumption that he 
Was a man of lew origin and of mean oc- 
eupation.”’ Certainly genius is restricted to 
mo class. If we may not insist that in 
Burns there was the bluest blood in all 
Scotland, that does not in the least leasen 
his marvelous ability. Mrs. Stopes labors, 
then, in one direction, and it is to show 
that Shakespeare, by beth the “ Spear 
side"’ and “Spindle side,”’ sprang from 
good people. At least on the mother side 
the “‘ pedigree can be traced straignt back 
to Guy of Warwick and the good King 
Alfred "’ With notable industry the author 
has collected every thing obtainable in re- 
gard to the lineage of the poet, though, as 
she writes: ‘‘ We are all well aware that 
the family of his sister can alone now en- 
ter into the poet's pedigree with any de- 
gree of certainty.’’ Much of the space in 
the volume is devoted to the Ardens, ae 
Shakespeare's mother was an Arden. We 
have, then, a host of Ardens described by 
Mrs. Stopes. The interest in these people, 
as far as we are concerned, can only be 
local, or particularly addressed to those 
bearing that particular name, and there 
are many Ardens in the United States. 

One quality in Mrs. Stopes is somewhat 
irritating, and that may be called her 
cock-sureness. She will brook no contra- 
diction. It would never do for anybody to 
differ with the lady who regards genealogy 
as the sheet anchor of history, and yet 
genealogical records of not more than 200 
years ago are very far from being cer- 
tainties. It is rather the tone Mrs. Stopes 
adopts than anything else which is un- 
fertunate. The particular study of the 
men and women who came beforé Shake- 
speare, and from whom the most illustrious 
ef all dramatists sprang, is not of any 
great value. The dazzling splendor of the 
man alone casts a shade on such minor ob- 
jects as those who came before or after 


hin. 

To trace the name Shakespeare is not 
easy. It may have been fashioned out of 
“ Sigisbert,"’ or it might have been the 
Englishing of ‘“ Jacques Pierre,"’ or a trans- 
lation of the Latin ‘“‘ Haste-vibrans."’ It 
may be affiliated to “ Breakspear.”’ It is 
related to ‘“ Long-sword" and “ Broad- 
spear,”’ or ‘‘Sharp-speare.’’ There is no 


accounting for family names. Think of the 
high-sounding ‘ Talllefer’’ setting down 
quite naturally tnto the commonplace 
Smith. ‘ Speare'’ was spelled too “ spere.”’ 
We may, however, be positive that the 
man who wrote “Hamlet” spelled his 
mame Shakespeare. Mrs. Stopes writes: 
“I know that Dr. Furnivall wrote anathe- 
mas against those who dared to spell the 
name thus, while the poet wrote it other- 


wise. But a man’s spelling of his name 
eounted very little then. Anyhow, 
*Shakespeare”’ was the Court spelling in 
1594."’ 


Maybe the first time the name comes un- 
Ger notice is found in one Simon Shake- 
speye, and that was in 1260. Then this same 
Shakespeye, the original Simon, is written 
down in 1278 as ‘‘ Shakesper.’’ Then Shake- 
speare seems to have been established, as 
there is a judicial notice of 1278-9, where 
John Shakespeare figures. Occasionally it 


is ‘‘Shakespeare."" Regretfully it is an- 
nounced that there was a felon, Thomas 
Shakespeare, who, in 1359, when about to 


be arrested, *‘ left his goods and fled.’’ The 
Shakespeares seem to have been distributed 
all over England, for there were ‘ Shake- 
spers’'’ in London at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The family having the 
name abounded particularly in Warwick 
There was an Isabella Shakespeare, who 
had been Prioress of Wroxall. ‘ But,” 
writes Mrs. Stopes, ‘‘among all these 
Shakesperes we cannot certainly fix upon 
any that is directly connected with 
our Shakespeare. * * * We must beware 
of drawing definite conclusions, of making 
overhasty generalizations. We only collect 
the bricks to help future investigators to 
build the edifice.’’ Could it be that a cer- 
tain Hugh Saunders, alias ‘‘ Shakespere,”’ 
who was Principal of St. Albans Hall in 
1501, is the nearest known ancestor of 
William? Mrs. Stopes says that an alias 
was common in those days; that is, when 
the husband assumed the family name of 
his wife, when she was deemed of higher 
social position. 

Now we come to the very mtch vexed 
question of the Shakespeare coat of arms. 
Was it used by John Shakespeare, the fa- 
ther of the great dramatist? For the opin- 
ions of the late Ignatius Donnelly we have 
no respect, but Mrs. Stopes is rather un- 
courteous in her treatment of other noted 
students, in regard to the adoption of these 
arms by John Shakespeare. They were the 
Arden arms, and John, wanting to be arts- 


one 





tocratic, yearned for them. Anyhow he 
applied for the “impalement "’ of them, (to 
use the heralds’ jargon,) but whether he 


got them or not is not known. When Will- 


iam Shakespeare was well-to-do, he as- 





*SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY. Being a_ Record 
gf the Ancestors and Descendants of William 
Shakespeare. With Some Account of the Ar- 
dens. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. IMlustrations 

Pp. 257. New York: James 


and fac similes. 


$3.50. 


Pott & Co. 








Sates that William was “ mercilessly sat- 


irized’”” by his rivals, Ben Jonson and 
others, about his coat-of-arms. Phere are, 
too, those r biting lines of Davies 
(1608) about players: 


ang the the stage doth stain pure gen- 
e blood, 
Yet generous ye are in mind and mood. 


The history of the Ardens Mrs. Stopes 
enters into most volumtnously, and no 
branch of it escapes her notice. John 
Shakespeare married Mary Arden, probably 
in 1557. We must confess that the pros 
and cons about almoSt everything are so 
constantly introduced in the volume that it 
becomes most difficult to determine what 
are the facts. Anyhow, it is fairly clear 
that William Shakespeare was born April 
23, 1564, (or thereabout,) for on April 26 he 
was christened. It seems particularly har- 
assing to find that there is a question as to 
whether John was really the father of 
William, for Mrs. Stopes presents that. All 
the ifs and buts disturb the reader. We 
tread on safer ground when the author 
states that when William Shakespeare was 
thirty-seven, “he became head of the fam- 
ily.’ That was in 1601. Supposably he 
took Anne Hathaway for wife Noy. 28. 1582. 
Alack and welladay! There was a certain 
man whose name was, most unfortunately, 
William Shakespeare, who married Anne 
Whately of Templegrafton, the day before 
the poet took for better or worse the Anne 
of Shottery. 

Concerning the boyhood of William, we 
fail noting anything new in the volume be- 
fore us. No one believes to-day in the deer- 
stealing attributed to William. All that 
stuff about Shakespeare holding horses in 
London has been laughed out of credence 
long ago. That Shakespeare was of a 
good English family seems to be proved. 
The Shakespeares must have belonged to 
the better grade of agriculturists. 

As to the descendants of the dramatist 
Mrs. Stopes writes ‘that no lineal de- 
scendants survive. A great many people 
have declared themselves to be of the orig- 
inal Shakespearean lineage. Such persons 
Mrs. Stopes says are the manufacturers of 
stupid stories. In Verona there is a horse 
trough, and the many tourists go to it be- 
lieving it to be the tomb of Romeo and 
Juliet. Recently some one declared “ that 
he was the descendant of the poet who 
wrote the play”’ There was a clever man 
in London who kept the Shakespeare Inn 
in Gloucester, and on a signboard he had 
painted *‘ The Shakespeare Inn, by William 
Smith, descendant from the next of kin to 
that immortal bard." Let us hope that 
when Smith drew on his beer and his im- 
agination the first was the sounder of the 
two. 


The Historical Society’s Cornerstone. 
If the contributions to the building fund 
of the New York Historical Society con- 
tinue to be as generous up t6 the tst of 
July as they have been within the past 
three months, it is not at’ all improbable 
that the cornerstone of the proposed new 
building on Central Park West may be 
laid in the Fall of the year. That was the 
encouraging/statement made by one of the 
officers of the society at the close of the 
regular monthly meeting last Tuesday 
night. The subscriptions to the fund dur- 
ing the past month were greater than in 
any preceding month, amounting to $36,000, 
of which the leading one was $10,000 from 
the new President, Dean Hoffman. Among 
the lesser subscriptions were three of $1,000 
each from three women members, Miss Se- 
rena Rhinelander, Miss Mary Rhinelander 
King, and Mrs. Richard T. Auchmuty. 

The latter is a new member, and in ap- 
preciation of her gift she was unanimously 
elected a life member of the society. It 
was probably these subscriptions by the 
women members and the interest they are 
showing in the building project that led 
to the novel action of appointing an aux- 
iliary committee of ladies to assist the 
1eguiar Building Committee in securing 
funds. This proposition met with unani- 
mous response, and, although it was a de- 
eided surprise to the older members, they 
regarded it as one of the most advanced 
indications of the more liberal policy to be 
pursued by the society when it secures its 
new building. Never before in the ninety- 
seven years of the New York Historical 
Society's existence have women been asked 
to assist in the official workings of the 
society in any way. 

Every member who has been a regular 
attendant of the monthly meetings during 








the last two years has been visibly im- 
pressed with the increased attendance of 
women. With only two illustrated lectures 


within that time, this enlarged attendance 


must mean a real interest in New York 
history, and the fact 1s fraught with large 
possibilities for the future of the society. 
Women have the same opportunities for 


membership in the society as men, but the 
number has never been large. Among the 
thgusand and odd members at present the 
women number thirty-five. 

Mrs. James M. Lawton was named as 
Chairman of the auxiliary committee, 
which is to consist of five members. The 
others will be named by the President at 
the next meeting. Mrs. Lawton is the 
daughter of the late Gen. Robert Ander- 
son, who was in command of Fort Sumter 
when fired upon at the opening of the civil 
war. With the exception of the four names 
previously mentioned, the following is a 
complete list of women who are now mem- 
bers of the society: Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
Mrs. Blanche L. Andrews, Miss Matilda 
Wolfe Bruce, Miss Margaret Livingston 
Clarkson, Miss Marion Davis Collamore, 
Mrs. A. Scott Cameron, Mrs. Gherardi 
Davis, Mrs. William Elseffer, Mrs. Nich- 
olas Fish, Mrs. Esther Herman, Mrs. 
erick Hasbrouck, Mrs. Elizabeth Nightin- 
gale Harrison, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Miss 
Ellen King, Mrs. Anna T. E. Kirtland, 
Mrs. William Libbey, Miss Charlotte A, 
Mount, Miss Susan Mount, Miss Susan T. 
Martin, Mrs. Thomas J. Owen, Miss Julia 
F. R. Parsons. Mrs. Amy E. Parker, Miss 
Marie Alma Piderit, Mrs. Jane E. Russell, 
Mrs. Emily Warren Roebling, Miss Carolin 
Fhelps Stokes, Mrs. John Stanton, Mrs. 
Daniel M. Stimson, 
Miss Phebe Anna Thorne, Mrs. Erward M. 
Townsend, and Miss Alice Delano Weekes. 
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a tts Elizabeth Wilson. 


Mise MARY SMITH, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
es —— ten. Peittins.*" ‘addresses of J. M. 


an eo 





te Kind- 
Barrie 


ar Darrie lives at 13% Gloucester Pre 


London, 8. W., and Mr. Phillips at 4 
lows Road, London, N. W. 


F. SCHILLER, Aiken, 8. C.; ‘' According to 
information recently given In a itue New York 
Times's SaTuRDAY VIEW, 1667 ‘ Para- 

7 by 614. Now, I 


Fel: 





dise Lost’ measures not over 
have Pickering's facsimile reprint in which the 
type form” measures 6% hy 4%. Is this larger 
than in the original, or is it correct, and the 
— trimmed as close as the figures indi- 
cate?’’ 

The measurement given referred to the 
size of the title page of Mr. W. H. Arnold’s 
fine copy of the first edition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost," and ineluded, of course, the blank 


margins. 





L. A. WILSON, 8) West One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street, New York City: ‘‘Who is 
Henry Labouchere? " 


Henry Labouchere, jo 
ber of Parliament from Northampton since 
1880, is proprietor and editor of London 
Truth. He was born in London in 1831, 
the eldest son of John Labouchere, Broome 
Hall, Surrey. He was educated at Eton. 
In 1854 he entered the diplomatic service 
and ten years later left tt. His address is 
5 Old Palace \Road, London. 


nalist and Mem- 


MARY E. MORFORD, 18 Charles Street, New 
York City: “In this week's issue [ notice a 
question in relation to the sequel to ‘ Edwin 
Drood.’ I beg to call your attention to the facts 
regarding the authorship of a story, or novel, 
called ‘John Jasper’s Secret,’ a sequel to 
Charles Dickens's ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.’ It was written by Henry Morford—who 
died in 1881—in London in the Winter of 1870-1 
and published by Ward, Lock & Tyler. It was 
brought out first In shilling numbers, afterward 
in book form, and republished in this country by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers in the Spring of 1871 
in their yniform edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens. If the old house of Peterson Brothers 
is still in existence in Philadelphia I presume 
they could furnish your correspondent, M. L. 
Barlow of Fort Scott, Kan., with information 
in regard to where a copy can be procured, as 
they purchased from the author the American 
copyrights. Henry Morford was a well-known 
poet, journalist, and novelist in New York City 
during the period from 1856 to his death in 
1881."" . 

“H. C.,"’ New York City: ‘‘ Where can I get 
the poems of Father (Abram Joseph) Ryan? ”’ 


They are published at $2 by P. J. Ken- 
nedy, 3 Barclay Street, New York. 





‘“* INQUIRER Svansville, Ind.: ‘‘Can you 
tell me where I may obtain the following books 
and cost of same: J. Sewall Jones, North Caro- 
lina, ‘ Refutation of the Claim that Jefferson 
Wrote Declaration of Independefice *; also, Col- 
lins’s ‘ History of Kentucky '?”’ 


Collins's ‘*‘ Kentucky "’ can be obtained in 
two volumes at $10 from J. P. Morton, 440 


West Main Street, Louisville, K The 
first-named book does not seem to be in 
print. 

W. R. THOMAS, Bloomfield, Conn.: “ Did 


Henry Ficlding have a sister, and what did she 
write? "’ 


Sarah Fielding, sister 6f the novelist and 
dramatist, was born at East Stowe, Dor- 
setshire, Nov. 8, 1710, and died at Bath, in 
1768. She translated Xenophon’s “ Me- 
moirs of Socrates,’’ 1762, and wrote: ‘‘ The 
Adventures of David Simple,’’ three vol- 
umes, 1744-52; ‘‘ Familiar Letters Between 
the Principal Characters in David Simple,” 
1747; “The Governess,”’ 1749; “The Cry,” 
(with Jane Collier,) 1754; ‘‘ Lives of Cleo- 
patra and Octavia,” 1757, and “‘ The Count- 
ess of Dellwyn,"’ 1759. All these appeared 
anonymously. A posthumous production 
was the ‘“ History of Ophella,’’ 1785. 


WILLIAM McMILLAN, 266 Hough Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio: What is the value of the 
following: ‘ Plays of William Shakespeare,’ Phil- 
adelphia, H. Maxwell and"T. S. Manning, 1805, 
a volumes, half calf binding, fine condi- 

ion? ”’ 


Only the first American edition (Phila- 
delphia, 1795,) of Shakespeare’s plays is 
valuable. It has sold for $96, but is worth 
almost twice that in good condition. The 
edition of 1805 is worth about $10. 


MATTHEW GREGORY, 750 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City: ‘Can you tell me anything 
about George Henry Lewes, who had so much in- 
fluence over ‘George Eliot,’ and tell me what 
he wrote and where I can get his works in this 


> 


country? 

George Henry Lewes was born in Lon- 
don April 18, 1817, and died there Nov. 30, 
1878. He was at different times in a law- 
yer's office, in that of a doctor, and for a 
time was on the stage. He acted in Landon 
at various times from 1841 to 1850, chiefly 
in his own plays, (‘*‘ Noble Heart,’ &c.) Ffe 
was not very successful as an actor. Will- 
iam Archer has an interesting essay on 
the subject. In 1841 he married Agnes 
Jervis. He adopted a literary career, wrote 
severa! plays and farces, and in 1850 found- 
ed The Leader, which had for contributors 
many distinguished writers. He met 
George Eliot (Mary Anne Evans) in 1851, 
and their friendship lasted until his death, 
twenty-seven years later. For one year he 
was the editor of The Fortnightly Review 
He was the author of “ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy,’’ 1845-46, four volumes, 
{Appleton's, two volumes, at $4;) ‘ The 
Spanish Drama,”’ 1847; ‘“‘ Rar-thorpe,’’ 1847, 
(Munro, 25 cents;) “* Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet,”” 1848; “Life of ‘ Robespierre,”’ 
1849; ‘“‘The Noble Heart,’ 1850; Comte’s 
** Philosophy of the, Sciences,”’ 1853, (Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50;) ** Life and Works 
of Goethe,’’ 1855, (the “ life’’ alone, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1;) ‘‘ Seaside Studies,’’ 
1858; “Physiology - of Common Life,’ 
1859-60, (Appleton’s, $3;) ‘“* Studies in Ani- 
inal Life,’’ 1862; ‘*‘ Aristotle,’’ 1864; *‘ Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind,” five volumes, 
1874-78, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $14;) 
* Selections from the Modern British Dra- 
matists,’’ 1867° ‘‘On Acting and the Art 
of Acting,”’ 1875, (Holt, $1.50.) The latter 
contains the best criticism of the English 
stage from 1830 to 1875, and is a most re- 
markable book. 


“ STUDENT,’ Denver, Col.: ‘ Kindly tell me 
how to gain entfanee to. the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries, and to the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris? "’ 

Admission to the British 
ing Room, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, W. C., London, is granted on re- 
ceipt of a recommendation of a household- 


Museum Read- 


er. The ,ticket is usually for three “or six 
months. Tickets of admission for short pe- 
riods of a few days are given on personal 


application in the Secretary's office. The 


Bodleian Library, (formerly the National 
Library,) in Oxford, was established in 
| 1598. It has copyright privilege, only, un- 


j like the British Museum, it must apply for 
















each book within a year of publication. It 
opens at 0 A. M. the year round,~and is 
available to graduates of thé university 


j 


by right and to others on satisfactory 
ommendation. Admission to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is sought in a letter to 
the Administrateur Général, setting forth 
the nature of the applicant’s work, his 
name, profession, and abode. Applications 
from foreigners should be accompanied by 
a recommendation from their embassy or 
from some responsible resident known to 
the Administrateur. Such ticket of admis- 
sion is, when granted, signed by the re- 
eipient, and is strictly nontransferable. If 
our corres) dent takes an especial inter- 
est in important foreign book collections 
he should not overlook the libraries of the 
Rey. Alexander Dyee and John Forster, 
(Dickens's friend and blographer,) pre- 
served at the South Kensington Museum, 
Dyce’s collection contains many of the 
rarest books known to bibliographers. 


“J. D. C.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘I will be very 
much obliged tf you can tell me anything about Sir 
Charles Grandison? Was there such a real char- 
acter in Bogiish history or merely the hero of 
@ novel published by Richardson in 17537 The 
name of Sir Charles Grandison does not appear 
im the Encyclopaedia Brittanica or the Century 
Dictionary,”’ 

Richardson's hero, who was the union 
of a good Christian and a perfect English 
gentleman, never existed. It is supposed, 
however, that his ideal of the character 
was Robert Nelson, reputed author of 


“The Whole Duty of Man,"’ 1753. 


L. EDELBUT, Ajbonito, Porto Rico: ‘“* Will 
you kindly give me a list in the ‘ Queries and 
Answers’ column of THE NEw YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW of magazines which publish 
and pay for translations of poems, stories, &c.? 
Are any magazines exclusively devoted to trans- 
lations? "’ 

Translations, as a rule, are poorly paid 
for, and are not much in demand. We know 
of no magazine of the description our corre- 


spondent mentions. 





“E.R. L.,”’ 477 West One mare and Forty- 
second Street, New York City: Have these 
books any value: Franklin's * Works,’ I ondon, 
1817, and Miss Landon's ‘ Poems,’ Philadelphia, 
18427 "’ 

Their value is slight. 





“M. R. D..’’ Longbeach, Cal.: “What are 
the titles of six or seven of Balzac’s best novels? 
Where can I get a cheap edition of his works, 
not an ‘ édition de luxe’? ’* 


Among Balzac’s best novels 
named ‘‘ Pére Goriot,” ‘* The 
Tours,” ‘Cesar’ Birotteau,” ‘“ Eugénie 
Grandet, “ Seraphita,”’ “* Modeste 
Mignon,’ &c. There is no cheap edition of 
his works. His novels, translated by Miss 
Wormeley, can be had from Little, Brown 
& Co. for $1.50 each. 


may. be 
Vicar of 





P. A. MEHER, Tarrytown, N. Y.: 
New YorK TIMES SATURDAY. REVIEW of 
Sept. 24, 1898, mention was made of a book 
called, ‘ Bells and Poetry of Norfolk,’ printed 
privately for Carl and Ellen Battell Stoeckel, 
I have tried to secure this book but have failed, 
Can you advise me?" 

All privately printed books are difficult to 
secure. Our correspondent can probably 
obtain it, however, through an advertise- 


ment. 


“In Tas 





EDDOWES, 115 Broadway, New York 
Will you kindly inform me amto where 
I can get a copy of the Phonographic Diction- 
ary? I would like to have it for use with the 
Munson System of Shorthand.’’ 

James E. Munson's “ Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Phonography’ can be had from 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for $3. 


ww. 2. 
City: “* 


2,007 Vyse Avenue, New 
York City: “A writer in THE New YorRK 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW recently said: ‘We 
believe at the present day there is no edition of 

Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son "’ in print in 
America.’ I beg to inform you that I have in 
my possession a small book, entitled ‘ Letters, 
Sentences, and Maxims,’ by Lord Chesterfield, 
published in Philadelphia by Henry Altemus in 
1894."’ 


WILLIAM GILL, 





“A. L. R.,"" New York City: ‘“‘ Who are the 

most distinguished women writers to-day in 
ingland? ’’ 

Among those well known are Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mrs. Ritchie, ‘ Ouida,” 
Sarah Grand, Miss Beatrice MHarraden, 
Miss “ Edna Lyall,’’» Miss “ Vernon Lee,” 


and Mrs. Craigie. 





“xX. Y. Z.." New York City: ‘‘ Edwin Em- 
erson, Jr., and Frank H. Vizetelly, who recently 
wrote in relation to Robert Fulton, will find 
much concerning him in Stone's ‘ History of 
New York City’ that may astonish them, The 
book will be found in any of the city libraries.”’ 


Herbert T. Walker, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 
Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
‘Invasion of the Crimea’ 
lished in a cheap form. If so, where and at 
what price. The other day I saw in two ad- 
jacent stores on Twenty-third Street the two 
works above mentioned, but as the prices were 
$42 and $27, respectively, they were entirely out 
of my reach.’’ 

Napier’s “ Peninsular War” is published 
in six volumes at $6 by Frederick Warne, 
108 Fifth Avenue, and in three volumes at 


#@ West Fifth Street, 
‘* Please inform me if 
War’ and Kinglake’s 
have ever been pub- 








$3 by George Routledge & Sons, 119 West 
Twenty-third Street. The only editions of 
Kinglake’s book that we know of are 


these: 
$12, 


umes, 


Harper & Brothers, in six volumes, 
and Charles Scribner's Sons, nine vol- 
$21.60. 





HALL CAINE AND THE ITALIANS.—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. are to publish late in August 
Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The Eternal City,’’ which is 


now running as a serial in Collier’s Weekly. 


Frequent references to this novel in the 
press of Rome, Milan, and Florence show 
that it is probably as eagerly awaited in 
Italy as it is in England and the United 
States. Writing in L'Adriatico of Venice 
from Rome, Salvatore Cortesi recently pre- 
sented some interesting episodes of Mr. 
Caine’s Roman sojourn, in which he said, 
after describing with what minute care the 
novelist had gathered his material: 

A few words to explain the title of -his 
new romance. Although he calls it “ The 
Eternal City,’’ it is not because it is in any 
striét, s@mse a story of Roman life and cus- 
tomg,. but’ rather a setting forth of the 
great; universal democratic movement over 


the ‘whéle' world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In Rome Mr. Hall 
Caine has lived for some years at Trinita 
de Monti, in an apartment which belongs to 
Count Nigra, our Ambassador at Venice. 
From it there is one of the finest and most 
artistic panoramas of our Italian capital, 
which, with the cupolas of its hundreds of 
churches, its towers, and its monuments, 


the witnesses of so many changes and so 
many glories, extends around in a semi- 
circle, from the Quirinal to the Vatican, 


from the Janiculum to the Aventine. Be- 
fore this imposing and suggestive view the 
illustrious writer has written his new story, 
“The Eternal City.” 








CONCERNING 


“DWELLERS IN THE HILLS,” 


The Omaha World-Herald Says: 

“Melville Davisson Post has 
written a book which will live 
long after his death; for it is 
pure Jiterature. 

“It is a story of West Vir- 
ginia life, and the piot takes up 
exactly two diys. * * * Noth- 
ing more than how a boy, a 
dwarf and a giant drive 600 cat- 
tle up from their pasture, a dis- 
tance of not. more than fifty 
miles. But when one finishes 
the book he feels as though he 
had lived a lifetime with the 
‘Dwellers in the ‘Hills. The 
reader wil! peruse a paragraph, 
then stop and think and read it 
again forthe beau'y there isin it.” 

The writer further refers to it 

s ‘a book which is thoroughly 
shade which he can read and 
then read again.’ 

The price of the book is 
$1.25. It is published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


Marlowe 


By Dr. James Ball Nay‘or. 


“T read ‘Ralph Marlowe’ with much 
interest. The plot is well conceived. 
The atmosphere of a country town is 
admirably reproduced and the charac- 
ters of the hero and the old doctor 
are fine....There is good work in the 
book. I hope that Ralph Marlowe's’ 
success will encourage the author 
to further writing of novels.” 


—Marparet E. Sangster. + 


Beantiful red cloth bindin 
gold lettered; i2mo....$1. 


For sale at all bookstores. 
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ISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM 
LOWNDES OF SOUTH CAROLINA: States- 
man, Scholar, Soldter. By Mrs. St. Julien 
Ravenel, With portrait and pictures. Pp. 
a 2 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

RIVERSIDE BIOGRAFHICAL SERIES. Ulysses 
8. Grant, by Walter Allen; Lewis and Clark, 
by W. R. Lighton; John Marshall, by James 
B, Thayer. 16mo. a about 157 per volume. 
Boston: Houghton, ifflin & Co. 75 cents 
each. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS 
of Colonization and its Problems. 
ney Bigelow. &vo. Pp. xili.-366. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONR. By T. Banks Maclach 
jan. Famous Scots Series, 12mo. Pp 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
cents, 


A Study 
By Poult- 
New York: 


ar 


iu 


RELIGION. 

THE CREED OF PRESBYTERIANS, By the 

Rev. Egbert Watson Smith. 12mo. Pp. vii.- 

223 New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 

pany. 60 cents. 

MASTER, By the Swami Vivekananda. 
With an appended extract from the Theistic 
Quarterly Review. 12mo. Pp. viil.-89 New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company 
REASONS FOR BELIEVING IN CHRISTIAN- 

Ba Se Addressed to Busy Pcople. By the 
Rev. C. A. Row. Sixth Edition 12mo. Pp. 
xii.-162. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents 

SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA 
By Marianna C. Brown. 12mo. Pp. 269. New 
York: The Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF JESUS By 
George Wright Buckley. 16mo. Pp. 215%. 
Boston: The James H, West Company. 

WHITHER? A Study of Immortality. By Will- 
iam Edgar Simonds. 1I2mo. Pp. 115. New 
York: John B. Alden. | $1. 

THE ETHICS OF JUDAISM. By M. Lazarus 
Translated from the German by Henrietia 
Szild. In four parts Part Il.. mo Pp 
OI Philadelphia: The Jewish Publigation 
Society of America. 


POETRY, ESSAYS, AND DRAMA. 


POEMB. By William Vaughn Moody 12mo 
Hy vi.-106. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


MY 


FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE, AND OTHER LYRICS 
AND BALLADS. By John Williamson Palm- 
er. 12mo. Pp. %. New York and London 
The Funk & Wagnalis Company. 

WISHMAKERS' TOWN By William Young 

With an introductory note by Thomas Bailey 

Aldrich. 12mo. Pp. xiv.-86. New York: 

H. Russell. 

IDYL OF THE SOUTH. By Albery A 
Whitman. An epic poem in two parts. 12mo 
Pp. 126. New York: The Metaphysical Pub- 
lishing Company. $1 
ORATIONS AND ESSAYS OF EDWARD JOHN 

PHELPS, DIPLOMAT AND STATESMAN 
Edited by J. G. McCullough. With a memoir 
by John W. Stewart. 8vo. Pp. xiv.-475. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 

SONGS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
E. Hostelley. 12mo. Fp. x.-202. 
phia: Sherman & Co. 

THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 
Acts. In the series of the 
Hendrik Ibsen. New and revised edition 
Edited by William Archer. 12mo, Pp. xxxil.- 
253. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1. 

POEMS OF THE NEW TIME. A Volume of 
Lyric Verse, including Kickapoo River Bal 
lads in character, and Kismet, a lyric drama 
after a Greek model By Miles Menandcer 
Dawson. 16mo. Pp. 169. New York: The 
Alliance Publishing Company. $1.25. 


OUT-OF- DOOR BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL GOLF. By Walter J. 
lustrated from photographs 12mo 
New York: Harper, Brothers. $2. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULT 
URE. By L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm 
Miller and others. Illustrated. Large folio 
In four volumes. N.-Q. Pp. xv.-1,486. New 
York: The Macmilian Company. $5. 

WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. From. Pussy- 
willow to Thistledown. A Rural Chronicle 
of Our Flower Friends and Foes, Describ- 
ing Them Under Their Familiar English 
Names. By Maud Going. Revised edition 
12mo. Pp, xiv.-271. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. $1. 

EVERYDAY BIRDS. Elementary studies. By 
Bradford Torrey. Illustrated. 12mo, Pp. 
106. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

FLY RODS AND FLY TACKLE. Suggestions 
as to Their Manufacture and’Use. By Henry 
P. Wells. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 448. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 
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By Alfred 
Philadel 


Comedy in Five 
prose dramas of 


Travis. 
Pp 


NEW EDITIONS. 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. Complete edition 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Mary 
EB. Ldtchfield. 12mo. Pp. xxxiii.-491. Bos 
ton: Ginn & Co, 

HEATH'S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Thirteen volumes. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 
about 100 each. (Paper.) Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 10 cents per volume. 

THE WORKS OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. In 
twenty-four volumes. Limited edition, Trans- 
lated and edited by Prof. F. C. de Sumi- 
chrast. Volumes I, If my, IV.. V.. Vi 
12mo. Pp, about 400 per volume. New York: 
George DL. Sproul, Published for subscribers 
only. 

THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS. 
“Barnaby Rudge,”’ “ David Copperfield,”’ 

Expectations,”’ ‘Our Mutual 

fs Illustrated. Four volumes. 8vo. 

. about vili.-586. New York: Imported by 
aries Scribner’s Sons. -50 per volume. 

PERSEUS. A Tale ~ Be eg Folk. By 
Charles Kingsley. 16m Pp. 58. New York: 
R. H. Rusgell. 


FICTION, 


ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE LETT 
Being the Missing Answers to An BD 
woman's Love Letters. 12mo. New 
The Frank F, Lovell Book Company. 


MASTERS OF MEN. A. Romance of the New 
Navy. By Morgan Robertson. a ae Pp. 335. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. to. 


GOOD RED EARTH. ae Eden__ Phillpotts. 
re ; eee New Yo Doubleday, Page 


snore? es WOMAN'S TagerToR 


Wh frontispi 
New York: “TY, Crowell & spec, 


Co, $1.50, 

JULETTY: A Story of Old Keatuehy. ., By lacy 
Cleaver McElroy. Iiustrated. p. 280. 

New York: . Crowell & co's $1. ‘50. 


THE STORY or A oa Abridged from 
E og French of La Comtesse de Segur 
¢ peeree Welsh. salted by Charlies > Dole. 
ustrated. i2mo. Pp. Ti. Boston: D. C. 

Heath Co. 


MR. CHUP. AND MISS JENNY. The Life 
Story of ‘0 Robins. By Effie Bignell. 12mo. 
Pp. xi,-250, New York: The Baker & Taylor 


Company, 
7 LAST MAN. A Movd. . Bx. N. Monroe Mo- 
Teughiin 12mo. Pp. ashington: The 
ar —— ER, By Everett T. Tomlin. 
OLD FORT, SCHUYL y. ce 
itith & Rowland Pree. Sas 


WILD LD SAS oo sh bte ma. Bes Pei 


7 ‘New York: Fae toute, 


ny. 
0 
MY SEARCH OF MAD RMOURLS. By xr 
“T. Coates & Co. $1.50. . 


AN ERS. 
lish- 
ork: 


1901. 


A Novel. 
Ohnet. Translated from the 
Frederick Rothwell. 12mo. Pp. 21. 7 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.20. 

EVERY ONE HIS OWN WAY. By Edith 
Wyatt. 12mo. .Pp, 291. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

THE CRUISE OF THE PETREL. A Story of 
1812. By T. Jenkins Hains. 12mo. Pp. v 
210, New York: McClure, Phillips & Co, 

THE LOVERS OF THE WOODS. By William 
H. Boardman. 12mo. Pp. vili.-238 New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE WISDOM OF ESAU. By R. L. 
and C, H. Chomley. 12mo. Pp. 
York; Cassell & Co. $1.25. 

A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE, By Mrs, E. D. 
Gillespie.. Illustrated. 32mo, Pp. vii.-293. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. With Some 
Aecount of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and His 
Colony on the Detroit, By Mary Catherine 
Crowley. Illustrated, 12mo. Pp. xii.-409. 
Boston: Little, Brown’ & Co, $1.50. 


STATE SECRET AND OTHER STORIES. 
By B. M. Croker. 12mo, Pp. 318. New York: 
F. M. Buckles & Co, $1.25. 

THE CAREER OF A BEAUTY. A Novel. By 
John Strange Winter. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott & Co. 

UNCLE TERRY. A Story of the Maine 
By Charles Clark Munn. Illustrated. 
Pp. iv.-365. Boston Lee & Shepard. 


IN DEEP ABYSS. 


Outhwaite 
344. New 
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12mo. 


* MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SWORD AND THE CENTURIES; or, OLD 
SWORD DAYS AND OLD SWORD WAYS. 
Being a Description of the Various Swords 
Used in Civilized -Europe During the Last 
Five Centuries, and of Singie Combats 
Which Have Been Fought With Them. By 
Alfred Hutton. With introductory remarks 
by Capt. Cyril G. R. Matthey, Illustrated. 
Octavo. Pp. xxii.-362. New York: 
Scribner's Sens. $4. 

MONOPOLIES PAST AND 
troductory Study. By James Edward Le 
Rossignol, 12mo, Pp. vi.-256. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY, 
ASSOCIATED, AND ORGANIZED 
ward Thomas De Vine. 16mo. Pp. 
New York Lentilhon & Co, 75 cents. 

TUBERCULOSIS AS A _ DISEASE OF 
MASSES AND HOW TO COMBAT IT 
eseny t 8. A. Knopf Octavo. 
New York: M. Firestack. 
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INDIVIDUAL, 
By Ea- 
x. 186. 
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Pp. 86 


The Lecturers’ Dinner. 


The eleventh annual reunion and dinner 
of the lecturers in the New York free 
courses took place on Thursday evening of 
this week at the Hotel Manhattan. H. L. 
Bridgman presided, and among those pres- 
ent were Miles M. O’Brien, President of the 
Board of Education; Dr. Henry M. Leipzi- 
ger, Supervisor of the lecture system; Prof. 
A. 8. Bickmore, Charles R. Skinner, State 
Superintendent; C. B. J. Snyder, the Rev 
Edward Judson, Prof. H. C. Bumpus, and 
Commissioners Morris E. Sterne, Charles 
CC, Burlingame, and Abraham Stern; Ros- 
siter Johnson, Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
and F. 8. Dellenbaugh. The dinner was very 
largely attended. Those who spoke were 
the Chairman, Dr. Leipziger, Mr. O’Brien, 
Prof. Bumpus, Dr. Judson, Mr. Skinner, and 





Mrs. Florence J. Stoddard. Dr. Leipziger, 
in the course of his address, reviewing the 
work of the’ year, said: 


Although this part of our educational 
system is sate years old, although the 
attendance dt the past season was 





the largest In ite history, there are still 
many in our city who do not know what 
the free lecture system means, Let me 
briefly state what it is. Its underlying 
pe is this, that “education should 

a means of life rather than only a 
livelihood, and that education 
should be unending,’’ that the adult's 
tastes can be cultivated as well as the 
child’s—that the work of instruction and 
education begun in the elementary school 
must be continued and completed. Of the 
school population of our land about 3 per 
cent, attend the high schools and less than 
1% per cent. the colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. The great body of 
our citizens have but limited education, and 
the very persons best fitted to profit by 
education and who need it most are in 
many instances denied its beneficent influ- 
ence. Those most In need of it are be- 
tween fourteen and twenty years—the time 
of adolescence—when conscience is dis- 
turbed, when character is being formed. 
At that time all the safeguards of true 
culture must be put around youth. Then 
there is that large class of mature people 
who have practical knowledge and who 
appreciate the vatue or education most 
keenly. It is from such a class that our 
students—I call them that rightly—of elec- 
tricity, of physics, of history are recruited. 
What report of progress can I make for 
the poet year. The attendance was. over 
553,000, (this is for the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx alone.) Il am glad 
to say that this year lectures were deliv- 
ered in every borough of the city—that for 
the first time Brooklyn's desire for free 
lectures was oe The Brooklyn lect- 
ures were under the direct management of 
the Brooklyn School Board, under the su- 

rvision of E. B. Shallow. The attendance 

n the Boroughs of Brooklyn, ueens, and 
Richmo id was very large tnd 

During the season eee began Oct. 1 
and continued until May 1, 1,963 lectures 
were ven, subdivided as ‘follows: H yei- 
ene, natural science, 280; history and 
biography, 246; civics and sociology, 32; 
descriptive geography, 821; literature, 210; 
music, 180; art, 1 education, li, There 
‘are fifty- two places where lectures were 
Feiand including isolated places like City 
sla and Inwood, and others near Ther 

and an as Hell’s Kitchen and Mulberry 

Bena: The large majority of the lectures 
were illustrated by means of lantern views. 
The co-operation between the library and 
the lecture hag been most decided. The 
lecture has stimulated reading and only 
the best reading. 

The genuine success of this movement for 


culture has been attained despite many dif- 
ficulties, There are few school halls suita- 
ble for lecture purposes. In many places 
unsiewes and unattractive school yards are 
used. e recognition of the need of adult 
Sinaetion shou result in the placing of a 
suitable a meeach schoolhouse in 
our city. oriums should be well 
lighted, well ventilated, and appropriately 


dggorated ated 

e free lecture movement stands for 
culture in the broadest sense—it means 
hope to the youth, it means happiness to 
the more mature. It means an increase 
in those forces that make for the ha 
poopie, “ni mice “the working. 
the windows of the sou 


means of 


various sap: 

portunities,” and Fe 

etter to me Sa ae from the — * » ¢ 
Hewitt he makes a remark, 

May the effort asl far made so stim- 
renewed effort ti 


‘The New Books of the Week. 


Two Volumes for Lovers of Out-/:f-Door 
Sport, Some Famous Orations and 
The American Novel Series. 


It is almost unnecessary to ask 
if you play golf. If you don’t 
now you will before the summer 
is over. Every one comes to it 
sooner or later. If you play at 
all it’s just as well to play in 
good form, and no teacher will 
help vou half as much as a book 
entitled 


Practical Golf, 


which we have just published. 
It is by Mr. Walter J. Travis, 
the present holder of the amateur 
championship of the United 
States. Mr, Travis taught him- 
self Golt, and-his book not only 
tells how each stroke should be 
played, but is illustrated with 
instantaneous photographs show- 
ing how to grip your club, how 
to stand, etc. 

In addition to this there are 
chapters on clubs, the up-keep 
of courses and handicapping. It 
is supplemented by the latest rules 
as adopted by the U. S. G. A. 
It is a practical book for both the 

| novice and the veteran golfer. 


© & * * © * * 


Another good new out-of-door 
book just from the press is the 
enlarged and revised edition of 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, 
by Mr. H. P. Wells, the great 
authority on this subject. 

This is also a practical book— 
a book that should form part of 
every fisherman’s kit. It is illus- 
trated with diagrams showing 
how to make and mend rods and 
flies, the best methods of casting 
and how to do a great many 
other things which every follower 
of Izaak Walton should know 
about. 


Few Americans have. served 
their country so brilliantly and in 
so many capacities as the late 
Hon. E. J. Phelps. He was a 
great lawyer, a great diplomat 
and a great scholar. 

None of our ministers to Great 
Britain has discharged his duties 
more successfully and perhaps no 
lawyer has made any one argu- 
ment more brilliant, scholarly 
and exhaustive than that of Mr. 
Phelps as senior counsel for ‘our 
Government in the international 


tribunal on the Bering Sea con- 
troversy at Paris. 


The Orations and Essays 


of Edward John Phelps. 


was published on Tuesday. 
It is a book which should be 
im-every general library. 
* * +. * oe * = 


On May 23 we will publish 
the fifth of our 


American Novels. 


It will be a story of New York 
by Edward W. Townsend. 


The four already published are: 


“A Victim of Circumstances,” 


by Geraldine Anthony ; “ Martin 
Brook,” by Morgan Bates; “The 
Sentimentalists, by “A. S. Pier, 


and “ Eastover Court House,” 
| by H, B. Boone and Kenneth 


Brown. 


Practical Golf, $2.00 aa. |Fly Rods, $1.75 net. 
Orations of zB. J./American Novel 
Phelps, $3.50net. | each, $1. 50. 
.|HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City, 













































“The Last Confessions of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff and Her with Guy 
ée Maupassant,” with a preface by Jean- 
Mette L. Gilder, will shortly be published by 
the Frederick A, Stokes Company. Some 
extracts of this volume were translated 
from a French source a few months ago 
for Tur Times SatTorpay Review, and 
they revealed the same elements which 
ttade the diary of the young Russian artist 
80 popular a dozen years ago. 


In regard to the authorship of “The 
Breadwinners,"’ which has been ascribed to 
Miss Ida Harris, who died recently at 
Champaign, IL, we are authorized by the 
publishers of the book to stafe that Miss 
Harris did not write it, and that it was 
written by a man. For some-time it has 
been unofficially stated and generally be- 
lieved that John Hay, the present Secretary 
of State, wrote the book. According to 
the story that comes from Chicago, Miss 
Harris several months before her death 
confided in conversation and in letters to 
her friend, Mrs. John G. Aldridge of Chi- 
cago that she was the mysterious author. 


Harper & Brothers are publishing this 
week “Orations ani Essays of Edward 
John Phelps, Diplomat and Statesman,” 
edited by J. G. McCullough, with a memoir 
by John W. Stewart; “ Practical Golf,” by 
W. J. Travis, and “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle,” by H. P. Wells. All these are 
“net” Dooks published under the agree- 
ment of the American Publishers’ Assoeia- 
tion, which went into effect on May 1. 


“A Daughter of New France,” by Mary 
Catherine Crowley, which bears the im- 
print of Little, Brown & Co., went to press 
for its second edition before publication. 
The story deals with La Mothe Cadillac, 
whom it follows through the greater part 
of his adventures, a number of the scenes 
being laid in the romantic Quebec of 
Freneh supremacy. 


“ Karadac, Count of Gersay,” by “ E. 
and H. Heron,’’—who in the present in- 
stance write under their real names, K. and 
Hesketh Prichard, mother and son—is about 
to come from the press of the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. It is a novel dealing 
with the Normans and Saxons of the Con- 
quest, and presenting a curious and trag- 
ical problem written in a really poetic 
prose. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing the 
third volume of the Personal Edition of 
George Eliot. This is “The Mill on the 
Floss,” in itself the most autobiographic of 
her novels, and, with Esthgr Wood's intro- 
duction and the many photographs pictur- 
ing real sgenes of the story, it will prove a 
peculiarly interesting volume in its present 
garb. The actual mill at Trent, Gainsbor- 
ough, appears as frontispiece, while the 
different aspects of the floss in flood inten- 
sifies, if anything could, the last tragedy of 
Maggte Tulliver. 


“What is a Kindergarten?” by George 
Hansen, to be published by D. P. Elder and 
Morgan Shepard of San Francisco, is a 
vigorous discussion of the importance of 
nature in the equipment and developmen, 
of the kindergarten. The author's profes- 
sion is that of a landscape architect, and 
one finds his book offering what should be 
valuable suggestions in the selection and 
Placing of plants and appropriate shrubs 
and trees, 





Clive Holland, author of that popular 
book, “‘My Japanese Wife,” is about to 
present “ Mousmé,”’ a continuation of his 
first novel, through the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. To use the words of the author, 
his new book “ recounts the further doings 
of the little lady who apparently crept into 
the hearts of the critics—as she does in the 
story I have now written into that of her 
sister-in-law—to such an extent that they 
were kind enough to express a desire for 
the recital of her further experiences.” 


The Camelot Company will publish on 
May 20 the poems of Post Wheeler, with 
steel plate portrait of the author aS frentis- 
piece, printed on Japanese paper. 





Mr. Alden, writing elsewhere, gives some 
figures concerning the sales of Kiphing’s 
books in England. In England and America 
of “The Day’s Work” more than 1,000,000 
copies hav® been sold, and of the authorized 
editions of his works certainly no less than 
500,000 volumes have veen disposed of in 
this country. An estimate of the recent 
sales of the earlier uncopyrighted works 
has led a person of statistical tendencies to 
believe that at least 3,000,000 books by him 
have been sold-in the last three years. 
And yet, in spite of his really wonderful 
story of intimate India that is now run- 
ning in McClure’s Magazine, the iconoclasts 
are already at work upon him in certain 
literary journals, where they designate him 
as a “has been.”” A Kipling book may 
induce a fever of excitement which in time 
exhausts itself, but the element of per- 
manency remains, nevertheless. 


“ Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Pres- 
ent, and the Future,"”’ by the Rev. George 
Croly, was published in three volumes in 
1827, but the note which came to us in re- 
gard to “Tarry Thou Till I Come,” by 
plain “‘ George Croly,’’ awakened in us no 
recollection of the tale of the once well- 
known Irish preacher and historian, and we 
quite naturally supposed it to be a new 
book. “ Tarry Thou Till I Come” is in 
fact an elaborate reprint of the book of 
seventy-four years ago, in one volume. with 
an introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace and 
with twenty full-page illustrations, includ- 
ing a colored frontispiece by T. De Thul- 
strup. Why the publishers of the new 
edition were inspired te change the title 
of an old and well-established work, we 
are unable to say. One correspondent 
writes: “I should as soon expect to see 
* Ivanhoe ’ printed as a new historical novel 
under the title ‘Home from the Wars’ as 
to learn that Croly’s work had assumed a 
different name.”’ 


John Lane has just received from the 
Vale Press the second volume of Tenny- 
son's “In Memoriam and Lyrical Poems” 
and “Les Ballades de Maistre Francois 
Villon,”’ printed in red and black, only thir- 
ty copies of which are for America. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have in preparation 
for publication in the early Autumn a new 
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nam's Sons. It will be profusely illustrated 
with tions from photographs and 


intimate and personal of 
velopment of the city and State 
that is best and permanent. In many cases 
the author has had free access to 

archives hitherto withheld from the public. 


George C. Hazelton’s novel “ Mistress 
Nell,” which ts being successfully published 


pear. in London from the press of John 
Murray. This fact undoubtedly proves that 
the story is highly thought of by the Eng- 
lish publisher, as already there are at 
present no less than four novels and three 
plays dealing with the same character in 
history which are bidding for British favor. 


“‘ Napoleon: La Derniére Phase,’’ has just 
appeared in Paris, It is a French transla- 
tion of Lord Rosebery’s “‘ Napoleon: The 
Last Phase,” which was published in this 
country last Winter by-Harper & Brothers. 
The translation has been made by M. 
Augustin Filon, who is well known to a 


-eertain class of English readers through 


his articles in The Fortnightly on the 
modern French drama, issued in book form 
three years ago. We hope that the French- 
man has added the notes and authorities 
which the student of history missed so 
much in the original version. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson . Burnett's new 
novelette, ‘‘ The Making of a Marchioness,”’ 
which will be as a serial in The June Cen- 
tury, will be published in book form in 
September by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, with .appropriate illustrations and 
decorations. As we have before said, the 
scene is laid in an English country house, 
where an amiable English nobleman is the 
centre of matrimonial interest on the part 
of both the English and Americans present. 





The International Monthly, which is now 
published at Burlington, Vt., has in its 
May issue an article on “A History of 
Japanese Art,”’ by John La Farge. Of con- 
siderable importance also is an article on 
“M. Antoine and the Thé&tre Libre,"’ by 
A. Ferdinand Herold. Antoine was one of a 
group who acted trifling comedies for their 
own amusement, and out of such material 
he succeeded in presenting to the critics 
of Paris a series of plays which formed 
the inspiration of the Independent Theatre. 





That much-discussed British soldier, Gen. 
Sir H. E. Colvile, is engaged upon a book 
describing ‘“‘ The Work of the Ninth Divis- 
ien,’" which will shortly be brought out by 
Edwin Arnold, in London. The work in- 
cludes an account of the operations under 
Lord Methuen for the relief of Kimberley, 
in which the author was engaged prior to 
the formation of the Ninth Division. 





John Lane is publishiig’this month a col- 
lection of verses by Stephen Gwynn, called 
“The Queen's Chronfcler.” 





The forthcoming volume in Our Euro- 
pean Neighbors series, published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, is ‘‘ Russian Life in Town 
and Country,” by Francis H. E. Palmer, 
sometime secretary to His Highness, Prince 
Droutskop-Loubetsky. This series, which is 
edited by William Harbutt Dawson, is an 
attempt to present the home life of Euro- 
pean peoples freed from the influences of 
capital cities from which foreigners usually 
gain their impressions of a country. There 
have already been published ‘‘ French Life 
in Town and Country,” and “ German Life 
in Town and Country.” ‘“‘ Duteh Life in 
Town and Country,” by a resident of The 
Hague, may be looked for in the Autumn. 





“The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,’’ 
by Florence Morse Kingsley, published this 
month by Funk & Wagndalls Company, is a 
novelette which deals in an amusing way 
with the underlying principle of Christian 
Science, Divine Healing, &c. 





‘*Manasseh,”’ a novel by Maurus Jokal, 
translated by P. F. Bicknell, is to be pub- 
Hshed this month by L. C. Page & Co, The 
prineipal scene of action is in Transylvania, 
although the story opens in Rome, where 
the corrupt and intriguing society is thrown 
into sharp relief against the pastoral sim- 
plicity and savage border warfare that suc- 
ceed. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish this 
month “The Mental Functions of the 
Brain,”” by Dr. Bernard Hollander, illus- 
trated with the clinical records of 800 cases 
of localized brain derangements, and with 
severa} plates. The aim of the work is to 
clear up the mystery of the fundamentah 
psychical functions and their localization 
in the brain. It also forms the basis by 
which many hitherto mysterious psychic 
phenomena may be readily understood. 

Brentano's have received the following 
books from Paris: The French original of 
‘Five Years of My Life,’ being “ Cing 
annéeS de ma vie, (1894-1899,"") by Alfred 
Dreyfus; “La Vie de Paris, 1900;" by 
Jules Claretie; a volume of poems by 
Coppée, entitled “ Dans la priére et dans 





la lutte’; Mme. Octave Feuillet’s “La 
jeunesse d'une marquise,’’ Silvestre’s 
“Images de femmgs,” and “Contes 


nouveaux,”’ illustrat by Baldo; Tolstol's 
“La racine du mal,” and Emile Zola’'s 
‘“ Travail,”’ being the second volume in the 
series, ‘“‘Les Quatre Evangiles,” which is 
published by the Harpers as ‘“ Labor.” 





“The Players’ Blue Book,” published by 
Sutherland & Storms of Worcester, Mass., 
is, as its name implies, a book of stage 
people. It has been compiled by A. D. 
Storms, and contains portraits and short 
biographies of 150 of the most prominent 
actors and actresses on the American 
stage, put in attractive form, and weil 
printed and bound. It Is said to be in 
every way personal, intimate and authori- 
tative. 


The May issue of the International Studio 
has an illustrated study of the work of J. 
M. Swan, A. R. A., (second article,) by A. 
L. Baldry; ‘‘Some Modern Italian Artists,” 
by Dr. Romnaldo Pantini, with eleven 





is 


Johnson, called “ How to Use 
The color work in this 
number is particularly good, while the cor- 
respondence from the art centres deals with 
the great Spring snows. 


In dealing with the descendants of Joseph 
Brant, the author of “ The Old New York 
Frontier,” has an interesting note about 
the descendant of that “‘ good Indian,” Mr. 
J. O. Brant-Sero, who, although he went 
to South Africa and offered his services to 
the British cause, was unable to fight 
against the Boers on account of his Indian 
blood. 


“Nature Studies in Berkshire,”’ by John 
Coleman Adams, has just been presented in 
@ popular edition by G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The book contains fllustrations from pho- 
tographs taken by Arthur Scott. The an- 
nouncement of a popular edition of the 
work at this time of year, just as nature 
is beginning to unfold herself, is most 
happy. 


“The Sword and the Centuries,” ‘by Al- 
fred Hutton, which is being published in 
this country by Chartes Scribner’s Sons, 
has forty-eight illustrations, and is divided 
as follows: 1, The Age of Chivalry; 2, The 
Period of the Rapier; 3, The Period of 
Transition; 4, The Prize Players and the 
Prize Fighters; 5, The Nineteenth Century. 


———— 


“%n “Search of Mademoiselle,” written 

and @hustrated by George Gibbs, is being 

this month by Henry T. Coates. 

deals with a romantic and highly pict- 

uresque episode of the struggle between the 

French and the Spaniards for the posses- 
sion of Florida. 


“Logic; or, The Analytic of Explicit 
Reasoning,” by George H. Smith, author 
of “ Blements of Right and the Law,’ and 
‘““A Critical History of Modern English 
Jurisprudence,” will be published this 
month by G. P. Putnam's Sons. The author 
asserts that logic deals with matter as 
well as with the form of thought and of its 
expression. He also shows that logic is of 
great practical utility. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are bringing out 
an édition de luxe of TPhoreau’s paper “ Of 
Friendship, an Essay from a Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers.”’ This is 
the essay spoken of in Mr. Alcott’s diary 
in an entry dated Jan. 13, 1848. 





D. C. Heath & Co. will issue immediately 
Sudermann’s “‘ Johannes,’’ which is a pow- 
erful drama based upon the story of John 
the Baptist. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—Another col- 
lege story, treating of the always attrac- 
tive Harvard yard, though looking at its 
citizens from a hitgerto untried point of 
view, will be published by L. C. Page & Co. 
in the Fall. “ Jarvis of Harvard” is not 
t»> tell of the college “boy” as usually 
pictured by the general and genial public, 
nor yet of the college “ man" who lives 
and moves and has his being in under- 
graduate imaginings, but of the young 
American as he actually ts, part boy, part 
man; young America in the making, in the 
transition stages between go-as-you-please 
and the days of character. The author, 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, at present the 
exchange editor of The Philadelphia Press, 
is a son of Harvard, and not yet so old as 
to have lost any of the glamour of under- 
graduate life. The story, while treating 
mainly of Cambridge and Boston, alse 
takes its hero to Philadelphia—by way of 
New York. 

Two well-known journalists died In Phila- 
delphia last week; ‘Old Tom” Daly, long 
known for his work on The Times of that 
city, and James Harvey Smith, who was 
described in the Press Club resolutions as 
‘“‘a capable free lance and invariable good 
fellow.”’ Daly had been a prime mover in 
the old Philadelphia Age, which was later 
merged into Col. McClure’s paper. Smith 
had contributed extensively to the maga- 
zines, especially such articles and stories 
as were based on the doings of the Weather 
Bureau, in which he had been a “ charter 
member,”” so to speak, and which he served 
for nine years. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women has just received application for 
designs in tableware from two large pot- 
tery firms of New England. The Pennsyl- 
vania School of Industrial Art has been 
offered by a kind pottery company a prize 
of $100 for designs. 

The Spring exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Art Club, just closed, broke all its previous 
records for the sale of pictures, sixty- 
eight being so disposed of. 

A. Clifton Kelway, editor and Director 
of The Church Review, the recognized 
organ of the advanced party in the Church 
of England, while visiting the Rev. Dr. 
Mortimer of Philadelphia last week, told 
of the origin of the present strained rela- 
tions between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Edward VII. He said the trouble 
dated back to 1897, when the then Prince 
of Wales, as master of ceremonies for the 
jubilee service at St. Paul's, expressed his 
wish that all Bishops appear in copes and 
miters. “It is said, however, that the 
Archbishop consulted the Queen as to her 
wishes, and her Majesty told him to do as 
he pleased. The Bishops appeared in their 
ordinary robes without copes and miters, 
and the Prince was greatly displeased. 
It is said the Queen never forgave the 
Archbishop for disregarding the wishes of 
her son, and for his-lack of perfect frank- 
ness with herself.” 

Charles M. Taylor, Jr., who has become 
widely known as the author of lavishly 
illustrated books of travel, ts engaged upon 
a new book descriptive of Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park. He made his tour of 
these regions last Summer, returning with 
a well-filled notebook and a camera worn 
by much snapping. This will mean, in the 
work on which he is now engaged, the 
same intimate relation between pictures 
and the text as in his former books, “ Va- 







“day. 


cation Days in Hawali and Japan,” “ The 
British Isles Through an Opera Glass,” and 
“Odd Bits of Travel.” 

An invitation recently came té Mr; James 
Metcalfe, the managing editor of Life, to 
go to Palm Beach and have a day’s fishing 
with Joseph Jefferson. The invitation was 
tendered through the intercession of The 
Ladies’ Home J whose editor wanted 
to show the great actor at his favorite 
hobby to his readers. Mr. Metcalfe went, 
took ‘@n expert photographer with him 
from New York, and the results are as 
happy as can well be imagined. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was in his happiest frame of mind,the 
fish bit well, and the whole story wil! be 
told in the next issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Jo L . 

hen Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson §re- 
turns from hig lecture trip to the Pacific 
Coast this month he will straightway re- 
pair to the new “seventy-five-aere farm 
which he has purchased in Connecticut. 
There he wilh work all Summer ““ in ‘the 
open” on his new ‘“ wooderaft" book, 
which, under the title of ‘Two Little Sav- 
‘ages in the Woods,’" will be published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. Seton- 
Thompson's new story will also be printed 
in the same magazife. It tells the tale of 
a mother duck’and her brood of young ones, 
and is calied “The Mother Teal and. the 
Overtand Route.” This story will appear 
" next issue of the Philadelphia maga- 
Charlies Grafly has made rapid progress 
in the world of American art. Following 
the success of his work for the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition grounds came the more 
than merely complimentary reception ac- 
corded an exhibition of his works in Bos- 
ton, and now the announcement of yet 
further honor is made ptbiic: The Fair- 
mount Park Art Association at its meet- 
ing last week awarded to Mr. Grafly the 
figure of Gen. Reynolds which stands on 
one of the columns of the Smith Me- 
morial at Fairmount Park. This takes the 
place of a figure originally awarded to 
another sculptor, whose work was not ac- 
ceptable. The statue ts of herofc size, 
fifteen feet high, and while its position, 
perched on a column, renders an effective 
presentation of the subject extremely dif- 
ficult, Mr. Grafly’s success in other tech- 
nical problems faises the hope of an ef- 
fective work of art. 

Col. Alexandria K. McClure was the guest 
of honor at the Clover Club banquet in 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue on Thursday, 
May 2. The Colonel was one of the char- 
ter members of the club some twenty-odd 
years ago, and his associates desired to 
mark their esteem of the man and the 
editor, even though the latter has passed 
away. Some 150 covers were laid, and the 
speeches all took the tone of congratula- 
tion that one whose services had been de- 
manded by daily journalism for over half 
a century was now to have the leisure to 
devote his talents to literature of a more 
enduring sort. Col. McClure has gone into 
his new work in a very businesslike way, 
having taken an office in the De Long 
Buiiding, where he works most of every 
While doing a number of magazine 
articles, he has also begun his “ Reminis- 
cences”’ of doings and men in the State 
and National political fields since he first 
knew them in 1846. 


Boston Notes. 


BOSTON, May 9.—There will be few 
empty spaces next Autumn on the counters 
set- apart for the sale of children’s books, 
if the augury of Messrs. Lee & Shepard's 
list of amnouncements be correct, for no 
less than thirteen of its sixteen titles be- 
long to juvenile storics. 

Needless to say, there is a Stratemeyer 
book, and having finished the Philippine 
story almost down to yesterday's dis- 
patches, its author has gone back to Co- 
lonial days, to the time when Washington 
was earning ‘‘three guineas a day, and 
sometimes six pistoles,"’ toughening and 
setting his superb frame, and making the 
observations upon which his future mili- 
tary fame and his private fortune were to 
be builded in surveying the untracked for- 
est at the headwaters of the Ohio. The 
hero is his friend, and Lawrence Washing- 
ton and Lord Fairfax enter into the story, 
which is to be called “‘ With Washington 
in the West.” 

This tale. is for boys, no matter how 
young they may be, for stupid, indeed, is 
the boy not old enough for a Washington 
book, but “Betty Seldon, . Patriot,’ is 
meant for girls; it# heroine is the daughter 
of a Continental Captain, amd has a Tory 
uncle of the mostewicked species. 

“In the Days of William the Conqueror,” 
written by Miss Eva March Tappan, whose 
“In the Days of Alfred the Great” was 
so much liked last year, and “ The Story of 
the Cid,” by Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson, are 
more serious books, the latter following 
Southey’s translation of “The Story-of 
the Cid,’’ and both being carefully illustrat- 
ed by Mr. J. W. Kennedy. The latter book 
is especially timely, and it is to be hoped 
that some publisher will follow it with a 
little volume containing Lockhart’s: “‘ Span- 
ish Ballads,”’ the Spanish ballads and songs 
scattered threugh Mrs. Hemans’s works, 
and Aytoun’s “ Heart of the Bruce,”” and 
some of the other Spanish verses so dearly 
loved in England and in the United States 
fifty years ago, not forgetting Scott and 
Southey’s work. Now that American boys 
know the name of Spaniard, they should 
be taught what the race really is, and the 
Anglo-Spanish poetry is of the ringing, 
stirring kind that would arouse anybody 
worth the arousal. “A Boy of Old Japan,” 
by Mr. E. Van Bergen, has already been 
announced, and its eight colored pictures 
are expected -to make it a rival of the 
“bird"’ books, which many mothers buy 
for their color, accepting their text as of no 
consequence. 

Se much for history. Miss Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth’'s ‘‘ A Twentieth Century 
Boy ” is more like prophecy. Its author is 
better known as Gladys Dudley Hamilton, 
a writer of brief sketches of small boys. 
“ Randy’s Winter,’’ by Miss Amy Brooks, 
and “A Jolly Cat Tale,’’ by the same au- 
thor, will be accompanied with her own 
filustrations, and the latter will describe 
a cat family which tried to wear clothes 
and suffered for its vanity. “* Randy’s Win- 
ter’’ gives additional chapters in the life 
of two sisters who behaved as sisterless 
boys and men fancy is the ordinary way of 
sisters. ‘‘ My Friend Jim,”’ by Miss Martha 
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Ju.nes; “Only Dollie’ ‘by Miss Nina 
Rheades, and “Jessita’s ‘Zxtumph,” by 
Grace Le Baron, (Mrs, am,) are girl 
stories, although the first * with boys. 
“Lucy in Pafryland”’ is the.jast of the 
“ Little Prudy’s Chi ” books, being the 
sixth velumé, but it by mo means follows 
that it is the last of Lucy. “Boy Donald 
and His Chum,” by Penn’ Shirley, showing 
the hero with an adopted twin, is the last 
of the thirteen. 

“Gail Hamilten’s Life in Letters” will 
make two thick volumes, and the letters, if 
not so beautiful as the sinfully parodied 
* Love Letters of a Musician,” will at least 
serve to show the type in the parody by the 
light of comparison with a .sensible per- FOR THESE REASONS 
son’s epistles. Mr. Henry Wood's “ The 
Symphony of Life’’ belongs to that school 
of thought misrepresented in the Christian 
Science movement. “Among Flowers and 
Trees with Poets, or the Plant Kingdem in 
Verse’ is a collection of poems, alphabeti- 
cally arranged by names of flowers so as to 
be easy of reference, and it is embellished 
with colored pictures. The editors are Miss 
Minnie Curtis Wait and Prof. Merton Chan- 
ning Leonard. A new edition of Mr. Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson’s “ War of 1812” series 
will be Issued at a reduced price, and there 
is alse to be a new edition of Miss Doug- 
las’s “Heroes of Two Crusades.” 


*‘ Beyond the Marshes,” a pretty story by 
Me, Charles W. Gordon, or “ Ralph Con- 
nor,” forms the chief part of The Cornhill 
Bocklet for May. It is prefaced by Lady 
Aberdeen'’s Introduction written for the To- 
rento edition of 1898; also by a ‘ Fore- 
word,” the title of a sad relic of Mandle, 
Grigsby & Co. ‘Three Stevenson letters 
added to the third English edition will at- 
tract Stevenson lovers. One is written to 
Mr. Austin Dobson; one, in the character 
of Alan Brick Stewart, to Mr. McIlvaine, 
and the third to Mr. George Meredith. Mr. 
“ Mclivame, gentleman private in a foot 
regiment,” be it understood, is none other 
than Terence Mulvaney, “ rejuiced after- 
ward, but wanst a Corporal,” and the let- 
ter is directed “ under cover to Mr. Coup- 
ling,” and answers one sent by Mr. Kipling 
to Mr. Stewart. Inasmuch as these United 
States are not studying Gaelic as enthusias- 
tically as Donegal is, it may be necessary 
to add that Mulvaney and Mcllivaine are 
really the same name, and that its meaning 
is “ the devoted of wine.”” If this number 
of The Booklet should go out of print, the 
first edition may easily be recognized by 
its substitution of ‘‘ Thomas " for Mr, Mul- 
vaney’s real baptismal name. It is sur- 
prising to note how smug and respectable it 
makes him look. He might be an under- 
taker, 

Among the prettily rubricated advertise- 
ments of the Booklet is one stating that 
* Quincy Adams Sawyer” was accepted at 
the Boston Public Library on the first 
reading. Considering the spasms of terror 
afflicting some of the committee at the 
thought of Mr. Stratemeyer, it would be 
interesting to know how the readers recon- 
ciled themselyes to the peacock-blue-yel- 
low-crimson-green-eighty-by-twenty study 
of the character who married a Quincy 
wife. Adherence to probability is so neces- 
sary! 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
bringing out Mr. Bradford Terrey’s “ Ev- 
eryday Birds,’’ with twelve colored pictures 
from Audubon and two from Mr. Frank 
Chapman's photographs. The author calls 
the papers *‘ Elementary Studies,’’ but they 
are really bait to coax the young into the 
bird lover’s remorseless nets, and ‘to set 
them observing at all manner of unholy 
hours, whereas the observer of plants and 
flowers is almost a public enemy when 
mounted on a bicycle, but are not the 
schools and school books teaching that 
the true study for boys is physics, especial- 
ly electricity and steam? Why waste time 
on birds, who retain their habits for cen- 
turies, and neglect subjects in which to- 
day’s truth is to-morrow’s foolishness? 
But if they will read of birds, these studies 
of chickadees, sparrows, grosbeaks, bit- 
terns, kingbirds, and half a score of other 
flying creatures ought to please them. 


The new volume of the Riverside Art 
Series is ‘‘ Titian,’’ Ulustrated with sixteen 
pictures, six of then? the incomparable por- 
traits which read lessons in art, charity, 
and good manners to every beholder. To 
indicate old age without a hint of senility, 
ugliness without arousing repulsion, un- 
tried youth without a thought of crudity, 
to be most a gentleman and a Christian 












PE believe the reading public is thoroughly tired of hearing 
about novels which are selling “so many thousand a day.” 
Nowadays it is an exceptional novel which is not advertised as 

“the book of the year.” 


















we merely recommend as a good story 


“The Inn of 
The Silver Moon.” 


IT HAS never had an unfavorable press notice and many reviewers have 
praised it enthusiastically. 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago and New York. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES. 













































A. Adams, to be published immediately, 
describes the exploit of a man who, en- 
ticing six sovereigns of finance upon his 
yacht by a story of a new syndicate, 
marooned them on the Mexican coast and 
returned to profit by their absence. They 
escape in time, not too grateful for having 
had the one vacation of their lives, but 
more enlightened, thanks to long discus- 
sion, on the true nature of syndicates, 


Felix Reville Brunot: A Record of 
aGood Lite.* 


The life of Felix Reville Brunot is notable 
in many ways—first for the beauty and 
charm of Mr. and Mrs. Brunot’s family 
life; for their unusual philanthropy, espe- 
cially evidenced during the war, when they 
gave freely of both money and persona! ef- 
fort; in the encouragement and financial 
support of both home and foreign missions; 
but above all through his efforts toward 
the solution of the Indian question, in 
which once more he was ably supported by 
Mrs. Brunot’s personal influence and strong 
character. 

The editor of the book, Mr. Charles Lewis 
Slattery, Dean of the Cathedral, Faribault, 
undertook his work at Mrs. Brunot’s re- 
quest, and for a year had the benefit of 
her help in the preparation of the memoir. 
Had this record been a purely personal one, 
Dean Slattery says it would have been 
dropped when Mrs. Brunot died, but it is 
really much more than the record of a 
good life, beautifully lived: 

’ In the civil-war and in the solution of the 
Indian question Mr. Brunot’s life touched 


the life of the Nation; and in so far forth 
his life is a fragment of the Nation's story. 


This record is history as plain and brief as ’ 
it could be made; and the analysis of the READY MAY 15TH 
man's ae, is left to the ao - aaa em Me 
may say this, however; one ge marvel- 

ously inttmate with a man after readi LIPPINCOTT’S 
the materia! which is abundantly at han 

from friend and foe, and one sees into the 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 30 


“In Search of 
Mademoiselle.” 
George Gibbs 


Iitustrated by the Author 


Cyrus Townsend Brady says: “Mr. George 
Gibbs has chosen the most romantic and terrible 
episode in the whole range of American Colo- 
nial annals as the historic basis of his vivid 
romance, He writes as he paints, with graphic 
force and spirit.” 

John Habberton writes: “I’ve read your ‘In 

Search of Mademoiselle’ with great interest. 1 
must congratu’ate you on your success of 
retaining throughout the novel the old-time 
atmosphere in which you began. No 
writer of historical novels has done this 
better than you; few have done it so 
well.” 


Henry 1. Coates & Co. Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 































































































Brunot mistaken in his policy; but it is not 

possible to find a single instance of mean- of 

poms, sere. shonor—there is - a 

solutely n © suppress or exp ; 

sways 7® Mt "Bince dhe Nation’ mesa mot Biography and Mythology 


only righteous men, but righteous men of 


















when most an artist, is so rare and beauti- | force. who will fight for their ideals, I have By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., L.L. D. 

ful an endowment that the mere sight of | hoped that men would care “to read this 

its results ought to discourage those who | record of a man both good and strong. * Revised to 1901” by CHARLES MORRIS 

io ent Vek dees amie deform- | Mr. Brunot's grandfather, Felix Brunot, | 1, Twe Octavo Volumes. Illastrated with Full-Page Portraits, 
The title of M rtd Churchit win- | 78S born in France in 1752. Early left an 2 VOLS. BUCKRAM, $15.00; % RUSSIA, $17.00; 4 MOROCCO, $20.00, 

= e title of Mr. Fran urc "> | orphan, he was brought up by an uncle, a Orders should be sent to 

iams’s “Jimmy the Boss,” announced for 







Roman Catholic Bishop, who intended the 


bor for the oriesthood, This was eo ais | PPAKFR AETS BOOK COMPANY 


when his uncle tqld him he: might choose 125 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, OR TROY, N. Y. 
his own vocation. The boy at once an- Seld only direct or by our Agents. 








publication by the Lothrop Company, has 
been changed to “J. Devlin, the Boss,” 
which more clearly indicates its character of 
political novel. “ Jimmy “ might boss some- 
thing no more important than a boys’ base- 
ball nine. “ 3. Devlin” means nothing less 
than a ward. Among the new books for 
boys prepared for Autumn by this company 
is “Under the Allied Flags,” by Mr. 
Elbridge 8. Brooks, and it is the only book 
that he will publish this Winter, being too 
busy with other men’s books to produce 
any more of his own. The booksellers have 
decided that the company which produced 
“Eben Holden” knows what will be 
bought and grade their orders accordingly, 
so that the sales of its publications are 
now almost invariably rapid fromthe be- 
ginning. “A Carolina Cavalier,” for in- 


































The Marquis de Lafayette was Felix's fos- | boy choosing civil engineering for his pro- | their public efforts, giving away each year 

ter brother, and the two young men set | fession, at which he worked for a while, | not only their entire net income, but a j 
sail together in 1777 to take part in our | finally going into business in the Far West, | jarge portion of their principal, and at f 
War of Independence, Felix distinguishing | amassing there a great forture, and in 1846 | death leaving most of their property to 
himself in many battles, and especially at | marrying Miss Mary Hogg and settling for | charity, as well as leaving a lasting per- 

Brandywine. Brunot decided to remain in { a time at Rock Island. sonal impression for good upon hundreds 

America, and in 1797 settled in Pittsburg, In 1547 the Brunots returned to Pittsburg, | of people. i 
‘buying a picturesque island in the Ohio | and at once commenced the philanthropic But for all these and many other inter- f 
known as Bru::ot's Island, where, in 1825, | movements which were to produce such im- | esting details, we can only refer our read- 
he entertained Lafayette. Several children | portant results. Mr. Brunot's first public | ers to the book itself, which is well print- 
were born to Dr. Brunot, the eldest, Hilary, | effort was the founding of the Young Men's | e@ and attractively illustrated by photo- : : 


















graduating from West Point in 1814, and | Mercantile Library Association in Pitts- | graphs of the subjects of the memoirs and 
of which he was for years the Presi- | their various homes. f 
His loyalty to Chugch and State : 


the subject of a separate section; A new study of Algernon Charles Swin- 
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at Newport. his work at the front in relieving the suf- | borne, by Theodore Wratistlaw, will be pub- 2 
describes very interestingly | ferings of the sick and wounded, ircluding | jished immediately by the A. Wessels Com- 
the influences among which Felix grew up, | bis Libby Prison experiences, will be found | pany. The volume will contain a thorough 






f much interest. He was also prominently | criticism of both the prose works and poems 
associated with the General Conventions of | of Swinburne. The same house ts also is- ’ 
the Episcopal Church, as. well as in origi- | suing the two essays on the Har’ Chat- 4 
nating the Pittsburg Sanitary Fair in 19é4, | Am. by Macaulay, in Arthur Lum: ll 
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grandmother, gracious, Books.” x 
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Episcopal minister, who, although dying | Besides his focal church work, am inter- | {he course of the veers only Plaine tee 
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‘young, founded three parishes in Pennsyl- esting phase of Mr. Brunot’s life is de- i Emerson's Besays,” and “ 
sortbea in a chapter headed, “‘The World | eee eer ee ull in prints 
and one in Key West, where he had Se eidkai”” Son aintaieaints to Wanrsdt n’'s ye” are si pri 


Mr. as 
y all other portions of the book will be found The D. Van Nostrand Company has in 
and collage Gays are algo dwelt upan; the the record of his work as one of the Board sueus “ Seontediiegs i hatte ae aaa, 
A.-| of Indian Commissioners, “ gentlemen well | N. a x wish illustrations cnd diagrams; 
‘ee an atio ‘A. Fos and Tunneling.” being 
| It would be interesting to follow the foot- ring drawings figures, ‘Charies 
— oe steps of Mr.-and Mrs. Brunot through all Prelint” — oy 
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t Their Nationality, and How | ™* 
ithe States Are Represented.* 


‘Written for Tur New Yorx ‘Tres Satur- 


Day REVIEW - 
by GEORGE H. WARNER, 


Associate Editor of T Library of the 
World's Best Yharature: 


It may not be amiss at this time of self- 
examination that we are passing through 
to ehange the topic, American literature, 
which has become somewhat too familiar, ° 
if not too serious, to that of American au- 
thers. There are two or three questions 
which the curious might ask about our 
authors which would have remained un- 
answered but for the painstaking of Mr. 
Adams in his “ Dictionary of American 


Authors,” from which the following fig- 
ures are chiefly taken. His figures begin 
at the beginning, in the seventeenth cent- 


ury, and the edition at hand brings the 
record down to 1895. 

The two main questions are: 
the nationality of the writers of American 
books, including the general question of 
foreign or American birth and that of the 
native State of each writer; and, second, 
what were the vocations of the authors. 
The latter inquiry might at the first glance 
seem to have a ready answer, for, of 
course, most would say “ literature’; but 
this, as will be seen, is far from the facts. 

There are many other questions that 
erise, such as what proportion of the books 
written are novels, or poems, or essays, or 
histories, respectively. But we cannot at- 
tempt to make this analysis, because many 
authors are not exclusively poets, novel- 
ists, critics, or essayists, but all of these 
combined; just as one finds authors who 
@re preachers, professors, and men of 
letters combined, so that no. satisfactory 
divisidn can be made. 

The number of names under examination 
in this paper is about 6,500. That is prob- 
ably too small a number by some 500 or 
606, but the averages are probably as cor- 
rect as necessary for our study, notwith- 
standing the omissions. The reader must 


What was 


remember the slipperiness of figures, and 
the very great task which it must have 
been to collect the statistics the author 


has set forth, 
ways that are 
statistics. 

The question of “ originality ”’ 
a tender one in the United States, and not 
enly originality, but native production. 
These questions have become less urgent in 
the last few Possibly they never 
would have raised but for a certain 
National and and a 
plete misconception which is now 
away under philosophic view of the 
matter. It seemed once to be an axiomatic 
idea that with the rise of a new people, in a 
new part of the world, there must be, as a 
spomtaneous growth, a new literature; that 
at least there must’ be a fresh, vigorous, 
and worthy poetry Various other nations 
to consciotisness had 


and make due 
familiar to 


allowance in 
those who use 


was long 


years 
been 
pride 


Jealousy com- 


a more 


growing 
poctry as a seeming necessity of utterance, 
and, finally, and verse as a literary 
art, distinguished from all other peoples 
Why should not the United 
the same law? Italy, Spain, 
States of Germany, of the 
rope, and especially Emgland, had 
development. Poetry, 
the drama, were in all these 


prose 


north of Eu- 
experi- 
enced such a prose, 
countries 
indigenous products which at 
influenced, it is true, by 
by ancient models, but 


acteristic life of 


length 
each other and 
which had a char- 
own, tirres 


were 


their pective 


of those influences Such an expectation 
was natural in the case of the United 
States 

But the United States was not, as were 


the nations me 
velopment, but 
extension of the 


ntioned, a new 
definitely and 
English 
field and under somewhat 
materia! life The 
ready expe 


racial de- 
simply an 
race, in a new 

new forms of 
English race had al- 


rienced the primal poetic birth 


which we expect in a new people, and had 
entered upon its second literary phase be- 
fore the United States came into being, and 


it has gone on to cultivate 
useful and as a fine art, 
and unparalleled 
Colonies, with 


literature as a 
with great power 
results The American 
their free political princi- 
formed by the English people 
when the most vital of all gues- 
were uppermost. These ions 
were not literary but were the per- 
sonal rights of the individual, his right to 
freedom of person, freedom of thought, and 
his exercise of freedom of speech and of 
printing It is easy now to see that the 
American people, not being in any 
aboriginal, but a people already formed, 
with the same principles, the same opinions, 
and the same tastes and habits as the peo- 


ple of England, if they wrote at all would 
produce, as a matter of English 
literature, modified at circum- 
stances, relationships, but still 
English in language, and spirit. That 
the writing Colonies should 
have religious in character, 
disciplinary and sectarian, was natural, 


and that Milton and his compeers should 
have informed them with the spirit of lib- 
erty is natural, even to the ex- 
clusion of the poets and the classics who 
became the models a little later 

But while the foregoing observations re- 
main true, recent statistical compliations 
from the first down to the year 1805 show 
that American literature, indebted, as it is, 
to European and classical 
product of America in a 
impression that the 


ples, 
at a time 


were 


tions ques 


ones, 


sense 


course, 

length by 
and desires, 
form, 
done in the 


been mainly 


also as 


is a 
true sense. The 
existing literature is a 
product of authors of European birth writ- 
fing in America is unsupported by fact. 
Taking the whole number of authors who 


sources, 


®Q DICTIONARY 
By Oscar Fay 
New ‘York 


OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Adams. &vo Boston and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 


clearing 


developed | 


States obey | 


France, the } 


arenes I of definite books, 
as being about 6, ft appears that of 
these only about 700° were born in foreign 
lands, about 11 per cent: of the whole 
number. To this may be added a few of. 
the 200 whose birthplaces have not been 
ascertained, It anust also be observed 
that the 11 per cent. includes all the -writ-" 
ers of the Colonial years, whose place of 
birth was in nearly every case Great Brit- 
ain, Considering this, and that all early 
writers must have been natives of England, 
the proportion—11 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate—of authors not of American’ birth is 
seen to be very small, Of these,,700 for- 
elgn-born authors, England contributed 227, 
Scotland 86, Ireland 95, Wales 12, and Can- 
ada, though properly American, 45. Other 
British colonies and possessions furnished 
only 10. 






It may not He uninteresting to note here 
the large number of distinct divisions of 
the globe besides the above mentioned 
which have furnished immigrants who have 
become authors in the United States. The 
Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, contributed 15; the Germanic 
countries, Including Austria, 51; Russia 6, 
Poland 2, Livonia 1, Holland 7, Belgium 4, 
France 28, Spain 2, Portugal 1; Switzerland 
%, Italy 13, Hungary 6, and Greece 3. There 
are also from Turkey 9, Asia Minor 3, Bur- 
mah 1, China 1, Ceylon 1, Persia 1, the 
Philippines 1, and Senegal 1, these latter 
} being suggestive of American origin and 
transplantation through misstenaries or 
diplomatists or Consuls residing in those 
countries. There are to be accounted for 
in other ways, 1 from Brazil, 3 from Cuba, 
4 from the East Indies, 10 from the West 
indies, 4 from Hawaii, and 4 from British 
Guiana in South America. 


lt may now be stated, with the warning 
that such statistics are to be used with 
the limitation that the birthplace does not 
determine the residence or the place of pro- 
dnetion of any author, that the New Eng- 
land and the Middle States are the place 
of nativity of the great majority of au- 
thors born in the United States. 


Some of the States have not given birth 
to a single author, for-the very sufficient 
reason that they ne not been organ- 
ized long enough to do so, and it is also 
true that literary productiveness is most 
to be found in settled communities where 
leisure from the more material voca- 
tions is possible. The six New England 
States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
tieut, have birth to some 2,300 au- 
thors, or about 37 per cent. of the whole 
number upon whieh these figures are based. 
The five Middle States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, have 2,000, or 30 per cent. of the 
whole. After having taken out the pro- 
portion of foreign-born and those of un- 
known na 








some 


given 


tivity, we have about 87 per cent 
to divide among the States. The New 
england and the Middle States together 


have 57 per cent.; so that we have left 30 
per cent. to be divided among the 34 South- 
ern and Western States. 


| Of the Southern States along the sea- 
board and Gulf there are, as might be ex- 
pected, most in Virginia, some 235 au- 


thors of books, and in South @arolina 118, 
} while North Carolina 

mH, Alabama 2s, Mis 
21, and Texas 
terior South, 
70, beth being in 
| sions of Virginia, 

ind Arkansas has 3. 


Georgia has 
Louisiana 
has but 3%. In the in- 


has 71, 
sissippi 19, 


Tennessee has 4, Kentucky 
some Tre exten- 
while Missouri has 26 


spects 


Of the Western States, Ohio takes the 
iead, with 174 authors, while Indiana has 
55, INinois 47, Michigan 36, and California 6. 

| All the others combined have 37. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the City of Washing- 
ton, has 42. Before leaving this branch 


of our subject it may be interesting to ob- 
serve that of the New England States 
Massachusetts has 1,243, or within a frac- 
| tion of 20 per cent. out of the 37 per cent. 
in the whole six States, though that State 
ost a large number of the writers of her 
early period by the loss of Maine and New 
Liampshire, once a part of her territory, 
and which in a perfectly definite statement 
would remain to her account. 

But it is a curious fact that, 
ton was long the literary city of the United 
States and Harvard College the radiating 
centre of literary life, it is the State 
of Connecticut that has the credit of hav- 
ing had born within her borders the larg- 
est number of writers, in proportion to her 
population, of any State in the Union, with 
her 430 authors to (at the present time) 
750,000 people. 

The State of New York had 1,060 writers 
born to her, making 17 per cent. of the 
total in the country, and nearly as many 
as Massachusetts; but ner population is 
three times as many, and, compared with 
Massachusetts, her authors’ birth rate 
would be only about one-third as large, and 
only about half as large as that of New 
England considered as a whole. New York 
is now the largest publishing city, and no 
doubt the place of greatest literary activity 
and productiveness. 





though Bos- 


Pennsylvania comes next in the produc- 
tion of literary men, with 613 names, nearly 





| largest 


o™% per cent. of the total. The population 
of Pennsylvania is four-fifths that of New 
York State, so that the proportion of au- 


thors is much smaller, notwithstanding the 
fact that in the early part of our history 
the City of Philadelphia was the first and 


publishing centre, and by far the 
largest republishing centre of the country, 


more English books having been printed 
there than in any other city. until at 
length Boston became the principal pub- 


lishing city, only recently yielding to New 
York in that respect. It may be remarked 


in passing that Chicago is a printer of 





‘life and movement, and they usually have 


i 
Mr. Crockett’s New 

8. R. Crockett is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the contemporaneous school of 
romancers, His stories. are always full of 


a strong undercurrent.of human interest, 
revealed in skillful charaeter drawing. He 
has roamed many fields of fancy,. but in 
none has he found better material for his 
handiwork than in the little known part of 
Italy catled the ‘“ heel of the boot.’’ Ac- 
cording to his preface the author some 
years ago spent a considerable period in 
that storied country, and while there he 
heard the tales cherished among the people 
about Ciro, the priest with the red eyes, 
apd aerecord of seventeen murders, of the 
Vardareltt, the chivalrous free companions 
of the South, and their many deeds of gen- 
crogity and bravery. 


But, the- author tells us, the principal 
materials for the story of ‘'Ehe Silver 
Skull’ were obtained from articles by a 


niece of Gen. 
down and brought 
Red Terror itn 


Riehard Church, who put 
to an end the famous 
Apulia.’ From her he got 
the journals of the General, and therein 
found matter of the most dramatic sort. 
it adds a strange and thrilling interest to 
the stirring tale which Mr. Crockett tells 
to know that the acters in it once lived, 
and that thany of the actions narrated 
really took place. If he death scene of 
Ciro alone were true, it would be sufficient 
to prove that rofnance actually flourished 
in the land in which the sceneS of the story 
are laid. But we are informed by the au- 
thor that several other incidents are nar- 
rated by him just as they occurred, and 
one of these, the death of young Giovanni 
Vardarelli, is as dramatic as anything in 
recent fiction. 

The hero of the story is Gaetano Var- 
darelli, a man of uncommon natural cour- 
age and force of character, who rules his 
followers wisely and bravely. He rescues 
from her ruined home—which has been de- 
stroyed by the Society of the Silver Skull- 
the daughter of the Duke of Monte Leone. 
Her parents have been murdered, and Gae- 
tano carries her away to tae mountain 
fastness of the Vardarelli. We himself is 
the eldest of five sons, and there is no 
daughter in the household, s the mother, 
a widow, takes the child and rears her. 
She ig taught to ride and shoot like a man 
and goes about with the little army of the 
Vardarelli in man’s costume. She grows 
to be a brave, strong, beautiful girl, and, 
of course, Gaetano loves her. But she never 
thinks of him except as a brother, and 
promptly falls in love with a handsome 
young Scotch officer attached to the staff 
of Gen. Church. This officer becomes a 
friend of the Vardarelli, wisely judging 
that they are of the better element in the 
province he has come to pacify. The Aus- 
trians, with the aid of the traitors of the 
Silver Skull, succeed in leading the Varda- 
relli into an ambush, where they are 
ed. All the slain, and 
mother seeks her revenge. In 
aided by Gen. Church, 
adherents of the Silver 
the leaders of that 
including the 
sin-stained 

There is a 


rout- 
then the 
this she is 
destroys the 


sons are 


who 
Skull and executes 
infamous organization, 
master of them all, Ciro, the 
priest with the red eyes. 

great amount of detail which 
rehearsed in a brief outline of 
the story such as it is possible to give in 
this place. Furthermore, to do so would 
be to rob the THE SATURDAY 
Review of the delight of making the ac- 


cannot be 


reader of 








quaintance of one of the strongest and 
most absorbing romances of the time. The 
story is admirable in construction, and it 
is told—from the mouth of the heroine—in 
1 most excellent style. The action is at all 
times and exciting, and the de- 
scriptions are very well done. At the 
time, the author has made sharply drawn 
and convincing character pictures of his 
personages. Don Gaetano, Ciro, 
Church, young Giovanni, and the heroine 
all stand forth in bright light, and all of 
clearly marked personalities. 

The book is illustrated with a number of 


vigorous 


same 


Gen 


them are 


well-drawn pictures by Grenville Manton, 
who should, however, have taken a little 
more trouble in his reading of the text. 


Several of his pictures 
thor, as when he represents Gaetano ac- 
companied by three persons on his visit 
to Ciro’s stronglifold, the heroine in female 
costume when she should have had on her 
masculine disguise, and Gaetano calmly 
shooting a single villain, where he should 
have been engaged in a struggle with a 
dozen. One of the most curious illustra- 
tions is that which the text tells us repre- 
sents a herald trotting forward with a 
white flag. The herald's horse is certainly 
not trotting. The artist intended probably 
to picture him as galloping, but Mr. Muy- 
bridge would not setinesnera the gait. 


contradict the au- 








Many of the reviews of ‘*‘ The Warners,” 
hy Gertrude Potter Daniels, recently pub- 
lished by the Jamieson-Higgins Company, 
make note of the fact in regard to the au- 
thor that it is quite remarkable that a 
young lady reared in luxury should cham- 
pion the cause of the weak, and what is 
also considered as remarkable is that, be- 
ing the daughter of a large stockholder in 
the so-called_pillion dollar steel trust, Miss 
Daniels shoula be ‘cotrrageous enough to 
write a book which eulogizes competitive 
labor and attacks combinations of capital. 

a eh Serene 


“ Newyorkitis,"" by Dr. John Hi, Girdner, 
is announced by “The Grafton Press, It is 
said that a close reading of this book will 
convince those of impartial minds that the 
disease Newyorkitis is not confined wholly 
to Manhattan Island; the author has played 
an important part in National politics as 
the personal friend of William J. Bryan. 


*THE SILVER SKULL. 


A Romance. By S. R. 
Crockett. Illustrated by Grenville Manton. 


Pp. 315, 12mo, New York; Frederick A, 


Stokes Company, $1.50, 






















y Rarw 

Philosophyin the University 
of Basel, and author of ‘The 
of Animals.” Trans- 

tated, with the author’s co- 

operation, by Elizabeth L. 

Baldwin, and edited, with a 

Preface and Appendix, by 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of 

Princeton University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

The results of Prefessor Groos'’s original 
and acute investigations are of pecullar 
value to those whe are interested in 
psychology and sociology. The playful 
manifestations affecting the child himself 
and those affecting his relations to others 
have been carefully classified, and the 
reader is led from the simpler exercise of 


the sensory apparatus through a variety 
of divisions to inner imitations and social 


a Sirius. 


A Vo‘ume of Fiction. By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
Fow.eErR, author of *‘Con- 
cerning Isabet Carnaby,’’ 
‘*The Farringdons,” ‘A 
Double Thread,” and ‘‘ Cu- 
pid’s Garden.’’ Uniform 
edition. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A new book by the author of ‘* Concern- 
ing Isabel Carnaby ''' and * The Farring- 
dons "’ needs no introduction. Her new 
book is a gallery of vivid miniature of 
various phases of English life. Its unfail- 
ing interest will increase the author's 


well earned reputation 
COMPANY, 






























































D. APPLETUN & 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Will Select 
Entertaining 
Fiction 
from this list — 
NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN 


BY_F FRANKFORT MOORE - $1:50 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


BY A. PALACIO VALDES = $10 


THE STORY OF SARAH 


BY M. LOUISE FORSSLUND -— $150 


WRITTEN IN RED 


THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORY - $1-25 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


BY G. BERNARD. SHAW = $125 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE — ALL PUBLISHED BY 
BRENTANO'S —N. Y. 


20066092009 44662400668 


SOSOOHSSSESESOTE SHS SHESIHSE 609000506698 


* 





**THE SPELL which Francis Park- 
man wove and GilSert Parker wielded 
has fallen into new hands. Itis an 
honest, legitimate, and withal a thril- 
ling romance. The chief delight is 
given by the vivid impression of na- 
ture, the feeling that we are being led 
through woods, across the beaver. 
dammed streams, and over the prai- 
ries of a great land.” —Current Literature. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


The Union Agency 


Manuscripts read for publishers; re- 
vision work of every kind attenfed to, 


translations and iliustrations  fur- 
nished; material collected for writers; 
valuable advise regarding the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts given to the be- 
ginner in the field of literature. The 
Union Agency is a connecting link be- 
tween the author and publisher and 
between the publisher and printer. 
Further information may be had on 
application. Address, 


THE UNION AGENCY 
156 Sth Av. (Room 1020) New York 





BOOS OO OHS GOH D> 9999900 0000006 


The New York Times 


“ ANT the, News That’s Fit-to Print,” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 








ERE OF RUOMs ss cccecccaveeuecsa $0.50 
DAILY, per Year..... an eanad, Se 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, ‘per ‘Y ear. cannes y 7.50 
eT « DOP VO as ncncwesvees 1.50 


MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year... 


DAILY AND SUNDAY, pe t Month,..... 


0.65 






























HAVE YOU READ 
RESURRECTION? } 


‘We have just issued a special limited ilus- 
trated edition, in paper cover, price 50 cents. 
Also a limited paper-covered edition of ** Knights 
of the Cross,"’ by Sienkiewicz, Illustrated. ce 
50 cents. Sold by all booksellers or mailed on re- 
ceipt of price by J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 57 Rose St., New York. 


SPEECHMAKING, 


By PROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

“ The Outlook "’ says: ‘‘ No little work of the 
Same compass presents the subject more clearly 
or with better adaptation to the practical needs 
of those who are just beginning to learn the 
difficult art of speaking. 

Sent on rece? $ of Soe, by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., N. Y. 
EDITIONS ALREADY, 


THAT MAINWARING 
AFFAIR 


THE PEER OF DETECTIVE TALES. 


A FATHER OF A NATION. 


ERBECK OF JAPAN 


A CITIZEN OF NO COUNTRY. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Illustrated. $1.50 
“A Super-Study and Analysis of the Mak- 
ing of Modern Japan -Essential ,to the 
Understanding of Recent History 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers. 


MALKAN (Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 


BOOKMAN., 
Mail Orders a Specialty 


HANOVER S8Q. 
No. 1 WILLIAM ST.| Special Discounts 
T. | to Libraries 


and 67 STONE ST. 
TEL. 1121 Broad. 


EACON 


IOGRAPHIES 


of Eminent Americans. Cloth, 75 cts. 
each. Blue lambskin, $1.00. Send for circular 
about them. 
} Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. | 





“sP)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
— Phila. Item. 


THE ROSE 
OF DAWN 


20 
Hlustrations. 
7114 
Marginal 
References. 
4 Pages Index. 


NIBLO’S .. 
COMPLETE 
PALMIST. 


A. Mackel & Co, 
Publishers, 
. City, N. ¥ 


Price, 
1.50. 


For sale 
by all 
Booksellers. 





The Heritage of Unrest 


is that rare thing among: novels—an 
absolutely fresh, unconventional story. 


“Quite unusual... 
ing.’’—Outlook 


SUPPLIES FOR NATURE STUDY, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR E. B. 
QUEEN & CO., Inc., 


59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


_——_ -_ 


BOOKS When 


immensely interest- 


calling, please ask for 
AT Mr. Grant. 

Whenever you need a book, ad- 

LIBERAL aad dress Mr. Grant. ; 

ore uying ooks write 

DISCOUNTS for quotations. An_ assort- 

ment of catalogues “and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - - = «= New York 
Mention thia a twertisement and receive a discount. 


Just ST PUBLISHED, , HISTORY OF VENTRIL- 
OQUISM. Translated from the French. A con- 

cise story of the origin of vocal deception and its 

application to ancient miracles, Price 5c. 

op oe Publisher, 872 Madison 8t., 


Brooklyn, 


YALE GRADUATE 

will tutor English tAterature, History, Eco- 
nomics, or Philosophy, with a view to the pupil's 
general culture, Locality at student's conve- 
nience, moult references. 

9 Linden Bt., Brookline, Mass. 


BOOKS.—WRITE_ FOR CATALOGUE NO, 10, 

ann 1901, of 2d-hand books and pam hiets; 

ny rare and interesting; also fine collection 

an English sheet and book music, William Suth- 

one Bookseller, 286 Yonge St., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


Peated dor exbieetion 

cation. 

ones cea amp for Booklet. 
WiHORNE. 


70 Sth Av., N. Y¥.. 


ht aurea) eamern eso soa, 


— BENJAMIN, 
ew York. 


Author's MSS. 
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NEW ‘YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 14, 


" THE ARNOLD SALE, 


Many Records Broken in the Dis- 
persal of the Final Part of the 
Library. 

The sale of W. H. Arnold's second collec- 
tion, which was dispersed on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoon at Bangs’s, was very 
successful. The most important book sold 
Was Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” first issue 
of the first edition, which was secured by 
Charles Scribner's Sons for $830. This was 
a fine copy in the original calf, with the 
original blank leaf before the title page 
and measuring 7 by 5 7-16 inches. On April 
20 Tue New York Times SaTuRDAY RE- 
VIEW called attention to Mr. Arnold's copy, 
sibcwing that it was one of a few copies 
krown cf the rarest of the two issues of 
1667—the one with the author's name in 
large letters. The former record price was 


- £120, paid for the Lawrence copy in 1892. 


Fcote's, rebound, sold for $525 to W. A. 
White in 1895. Both the Lawrence and 
Focte copies, however, belonged to the sec- 
ond issue. 

The second surprise of the sale came 
when Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Sonnets,”’ 1847, 
(the first édition of the famous “ Sonnets 
frcm the Portuguese,’’) sold for $440 to 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It was the first copy 
ever sold at auction anywhere, (though 
several copies have been sold privately,) 
and considerable interest, therefore, was 
shown on this oceasion. It is rajey, in- 
deed, that good poetry is worth money—a 
Breat poet's early crudities being usually 
prized as treasures by collectors. The chief 
prices were as follows: 

Lot 8—Andrews's ‘Gossip About Book 
Collectors,””’ New York, 1900, two volumes, 
$124 Bought by George H. Richmond, 
(the first sooy sold at auction.) 

Lot 25—Mrs. Browning's *‘ Battle of Mar- 
athon,” 1820, excessively rare, calf, $425. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. (Foote’s sold 
for $350. The Arnold price is the record.) 

Lot 27—Mrs. Browning's “ ESsay on 
Mind,” 1826, and ‘Prometheus Bound,” 
1833, bound together and presented to 
Thomas Westwood by the author, $145. 
Bought by George H. Richmond. (This was 
a low price.) 

t 28—Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Poems,”’ 1844, 
Erecentes to Westwood, $125. Bought by 
orge H. Richmond. 

Lot 36—Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Last Poems,” 
1862, presented by Robert Browning to Isa 
Blagden, who was with his wife when she 
died, $85. Bought by Harry B. Smith, the 
comic opera librettist, whose collection con- 
tains, among other treasures, the copy of 

ueen Mab,” which Shelley gave to his 


e. 
Lot 41—Robert Browning's 
1833, boards, uncut, (a small 
leaf) “$700. Bought by Dodd, 
(The record price is £145, 
Crampon copy in 1896. 
cost him £125 last year.) 
Lot | 51—Browning’s 
sonae,”’ 1864, proof copy, 
= aon "$455. 


* Pauline,” 
hole in one 
Mead & Co. 
fetched by the 
Mr. Arnold’s copy 


“Dramatis Per- 
presented to M. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead 


Lot 52—Browning’s “‘ Dramatis Personae,” 
regular issue, presented by the poet to his 
uncle, $160. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co, 

Lot 54—Browning'’s “ Ring and the 
Book,"’ 1868, proof copy, presented to Con- 
way, $340. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

't 82—Chaucer’s “ Works,”’ 1561, the is- 
sue with Chaucer's arms, $180. Bought by 
George H. Richmond. 

“Hind and the Pan- 


Lot 110—Dryden’'s 

ther,’’ 1687, first edition, title page mend- 

ed, morocco, $74. Bought by George D. 
Smith. (Record price.) 

140, Goldsmith's “Deserted Vil- 

of the second 


Lot 
lage,”” 1770, unique cop’ 

$190. ought by George 
"* 1616, Cole- 


octavo edition, 
D. Smith, 
Lot 167, Chapman's ‘‘ Homer, 
ridge’s copy, with many notes, $635. Bought 
by George H. Richmond. (This was the 
Frederickson copy.) 
Lot 177, Keats's ‘“‘ Poems," 1817, presenta- 
tion copy to John B. Gattie, $500. Bought 
7, tort Mead & Co. (The French copy 
sold for 


$200.) 
Lot 178, eaate, , “ Endymion,” 1818, 
boards, uncut, Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sone.” ue rench’s, rebound, sold 
1820, boards, 


for $165.) 
Rich- 


Lot 179, Keats's ‘ Lamia,”’ 
uncut, $215. Bought by George H. 
mond. (French's best copy sold for $375, 
which is the record price.) 

Kelmscott Press books: Lot 200, Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘ Poems,"’ 1893, $112.50. Bought 
shoo D. Smith. (French's sold for 


Lot “223, Keats's “Poems,” 1894, $155. 
at by George H. Richmond. (French's, 


) 
Lot 239—Chaucer’s ‘‘ Works,”’ 1896, $500, 
Bought by Charles po Sons. 
on. etched $510. The record price 


is 
'249—Morris's “$s 135. 
+s, Fass caartep ons. 


Lot a4 Trial Page for the Projected 
Edition of Shakespeare's Plays,’ one of 
two ene, 8. C. Cockerell having the other, 
$625. t by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(This came hen oi collection of H. Halli- 
day Sparling, Secretary of the Kelmscott 
a. and cost Mr. Arnold £11 last May in 

Lot 281—“Schemata Caelestina,”’ 
bound by Roger Payne for Dr. Mosely in 
aon pene containing his quaint bill, 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


yet fetched by a Roger 
ane, ing) 
ley’s ** oe pea ~ yee Italy, 
sei zt 8310 5 teat Dodd, Mead’ & =: 
n’s, sinound. 
= vane 


Mr. tad 

was in the original covers.) 
t_322—Tennyson's ‘‘ Falcon,”’ 1879, - 
» * sito. Bought by Dodd, Mead & . 
sy ever sold fetched 


a3 ~Tennynon #) . Promine = f May,” 


Doda, Mead 
first copy to offered at 


‘etter of John ¥ 
gan.” Bought 


WO. 
Lot rd," 1898, 


ribner's 


s 
hh letter of Sents ‘to 
t by 


= ey Ae, ee, * 
Igor. 

of really good writers for children, girls 
more especially. With the exception of 
Ruth McEnery Stuart and several others 
whose names I cannot recall, there are 
very few that can in any way take the 
place of Loutsa Alcott. It ts books such as 
here that we need for the little men and 


women. The books of outs Sawyer aa 
lin are worthy of mention. 

are perfectly natural, healthy stories, pt 
ing with nature and out-of-door life. I think 
they have never been before the public as 
they deserve to be, and so are passed by, 
while hundreds of books that are worthless 
in every way are bought. Few of them 
have any end or aim, and more than half 
have English not at all pure. Miss Carey, 
an English writer for girls, writes admira- 
bly, and there are, of course, a few 
others. Any suggestion through your 
columns in regard to children's books 
will be gratefully received. I wish you all 
success in the good work you are doing 
in bringing thecurrent literature of the day 
within the reach of all.” 


White's “ Selborne” Sumptuously 


Issused.* 


After more than eighty editions of the 
famous “ Selborne,”’ it is a surprise to find 
a new one that is not only much more 
beautiful than any preceding it, but that 
actually contains fresh matter from the 
pen .that wrote the antiquities. The 
“Garden Kalendar,”’ which is included in 
the first of these two fine volumes, was 
begun precisely 150 years ago, in ‘“ one 
of the wettest years in the. memory of 
man.”’ It is a record of Gilbert White's 
gardening experiences, and of his wine- 
making and beer-making, written with lit- 
tle comment in the quiet, practical, minute 
style characteristic of its author, and in its 
way is as interesting as the more elaborate 
text of the natural history, bearing witness 
as it does to the more personal tastes and 
qualities of the gardening curate whose 
life, despite his confiding garrulousness, 
has always been so much a matter for con- 
jJecture. The expert gardener of to-day, 
who certainly will have nothing to learn 
from White’s modest experiments, can, 
nevertheless, hardly fail to be interested in 
the struggles of the ‘‘300 backward cab- 
bage plants,”’ and the steady and fine prog- 
ress of the favorite of favorites, the “ can- 
teloupe,’’ whose seed was carried “in my 
breeches pocket six or eight weeks "’ to add 
to its germinating powers. And the lay- 
man and general reader may like eve 
better to read the fate of the various 
brewings of strong beer and of the raisin 
wine with which the good clergyman was 
generous, and of which we may suspect 
he was not a little proud. We find him 
writing as something of an authority con- 
cerning quality: “ Bottled-out half an 
Hogsh. of Mrs. Atherly’s port-wine. It 
had not, I think, quite so good a smell & 
flavor as usuall; & seem’'d always to show 
a disposition to mantle in the glass.’’ 

Mr. Sullivan, who has drawn the imag- 
inative portraits of Gilbert White, which 
are a distinctive feature of this edition, de- 
picts him at this interesting moment, glass 
tin hand, meditating upon the smell and 
flavor that are not quite so good as usual, 
The drawing, like the others by Mr. Sulli- 
van, is spirited and admirable, but it shows, 
as they all do, his tendency to emphasize 
the quaint if not the grotesque in his sub- 
ject. No portrait of Gilbert White is known 
to exist, and no one can deny that he may 
have had just that whimsically portentous 
expression, just that suggestion of bow- 
leggedness and those loose-jointed hands. 
This impression of him, however, seems 
somehow suggested by the old-fashioned 
wording and spelling of the text rather 
than by anything actually written. Trans- 
lated into modern orthography we have an 
idea that the natural history would bring 
its auther before the mind of the reader 
somewhat simpler and plainer and less self- 
conscious than he looks in Mr. Sullivan's 
picture, but this is all a matter of personal 
impression, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the pictures in themselves not only 
adorn the text, but add greatly to its in- 
terest by their vivid interpretation of char- 
acter—White’s character as ‘Mr. Sullivan 
reads it. The other pictures in the book— 
the views of Selborne, by Herbert Rail- 
ton, and the bird and animal drawings by 
J. G. Keulemans—are also attractive in a 
less striking way, but it cannot be sald that 
the book gains artistically by the grouping 
of such different styls in its illustrations. 

The editor, Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, contrib- 
utes a preface which shows him a passion- 
ate student of Selborne and of Selborne’s 
famous man. After spending some weeks 
in the village, he realizes, he says, how diffi- 
cult it is to identify the Selborne’ of the pres- 
ent with the Selborne of the past, and he 
holds out a promise of presenting his read- 
ers In the future with a much more com- 
plete record than he has here attempted of 
Gilbert White, and of Selborne as it was in 
his time, gained from researches on the 
spot, the help of members of the family, 
and the knowledge got from many old peo- 
ple in the village. The preface to the “ Gar- 
den Kalendar " ts written by Dean Hole in 
a eulogistic vein. 

Certainly the editors and makers of this 
new “Selborne”’ are greatly to be con- 
gratulated—its few defects are very minute 
files ‘im the amber, and its beauty—which, 
for this type of book, almost amounts to 
splendor—teads one to ponder with its edi- 
tor on “ the wonderful fact that the world 
should take such a heartfelt interest in the 
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markable and Valuable Catalogue, 


OOKS AT AUCTION. 


Monday and Tuesday, May 20th and 2ist. 
OVER GOO NUMBERS. 
Burke's (Peter) Romance of the Forum, 4 vols, 
Cuvier’s (Baron) Animal Kingdom, 16 vols 
j Foe's Robinson Eresce, Stockdale's fine 
edition, 2 vols. e 
‘Bluivir Prege— 
Galleries of Pictures, 3 vols., om foiio. 
Piorence Gallery, 5 massive vols. 
Royal Gallery, 4 vols., Imp. folio. 
n Jonson's Works, Best Edition, 9 vols, 
Large paper, uncut, very rare. 
e’s Portraits, 8 vols. 
British Poets. Gilfillan's 
Complete set. 48 vols. 
‘s Works. 10 vols. 
Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols 
First Edition of Scott's Novels. 
Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, 
dies. 1207. Scarce, 
European Etchings. Boston, 1888, 
India Proof, only 40 copies printed. 
Roberts’ (David) Holy Land, 3 vols. in 2 
Finden's Royal Gallery. 48 Steel Plates, with 
fac similes of Signatures of the Nobility of 
Europe. 
Musée Francais, 4 vols. 
Musée Royal, 2 vols. 
Nile’s Weekly Register, cloth, half gilt, 57 vols, 
And many other exceedingly rare, scarce, and 
valuable books 
Catalogues ready. Can be had on application. 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN C0, 


Fun for the Family, the Club, the 
Lodge and Everybody. 


400 LAUGHS, 


Or Fun Without Vulgarity. A Collec 
tion of Jests, Toasts, Witty Sayings, 
etc. Cloths, 75c. 


HERE LIES. 


A Collection of Quaint and Humorous 
Inscriptions from Tombstones Cloth, 
75¢. 


Library Edition, 


Calf. 1824. 


and Trage 


Sold everywhere, 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., 
156 5th Ave., New York. 


AUCTION SALE TO-NIGHT. 
Library of Rare Books 


STANDARD SETS IN FINE BINDINGS, 
MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, 
EXTRA ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
FIRST EDITIONS of THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
SCOTT, LONGFELLOW, HAWTHORNE, Ete. 


ART WORKS, 


Including the 
GALLERY, TURNER 
SPORTING BOOKS, Ete. 


SALE AT 8:55 TO-NIGHT (Saturday) 


at 
FIFTH AVE. ART GALLERIES, 
366 FIFTH AVE. 
ON EXHIBITION ALL DAY. 


VATICAN GALLERY, 


BOOKS 


A, WESSELS COMPANY 


Cem nes mmr 


HISTORICAL GUIDE-BOOKS 


By GRANT ALLEN 


“ Absolately indispensuble.'’—The Gaide (Lon- 


don). 


PARIS, VENICE, } One volume 
BELGIUM, FLORENCE, § each. 


The Cities of No. Italy. . Ready Mays. 


Pocket size, 250 pp., cloth, price $1.25, net, 


7 & 9 West 18th Street, New York. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


» BON FFANKIIN Swans 


suet 4 B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phila, 


oc ize Standard vels. 
eee s Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott's Novels. Thinnest age 5 ee la 
the world. used. Large type, read. 
Bize 4% by 6% Inches and not “thicker than 
a monthly magazine. Bound in cloth $1.00 
—_ Prospectus mailed free on request, or 
books sent a on receipt of price. THOS. 
ELSON & NS, 87 EB. 18th St.. New York. 


——— 

WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN PORTRAITS; 
steel engrav ing: rare prints. Send list of ones 

wanted. The Book Mart, 105 #th Av., N. Y¥. 


—L_——_= 
“My Birds in Freedom and Captivity,” 
by the Rev. Hubert D. Astley, member of 
the British Ornithologists’ Union, has just 
been published by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
contents of this volume are not intended 
to treat of birds scientifically, but rather | 
chattily, with a hope that many who would 
not read a learned book on oe, ae 
perh. aip into what is simply a y 

sauetet of some of the birds that have 
been kept by the author. The book con- 
tains many l-page illustrations, and alse 
decorative chapter h 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just published a number of-in- 
teresting or valuable. brochures dealing 
swith more or less important questions. 
Among them are “Irrigation in Hawaii,” 
by Walter Maxwell; “ National and State 
Dairy Laws,” by R. A. Pearson; “ The Car-~ 
pet Beetle, or Buffalo Moth,” “ M 

toes and Fieas,” by L. O. Howard, 
articles and books on kindred 





work of ‘thterest’ té Latilv students | 
a Prof. Cidrence Linton 





The-world /2s had almost a surfeit of 
Eastern e@.t Northern China; the China of 
many *trocities, of siege and suffering, of 
war and diplomacy. Books have multiplied 
and those travelers who could not secure 
the attention of a fellow-mortal by means 
of the printed page have hunted him to the 
fastness of his own lyceum and lectured to 
him, We are almost as well acquainted with 
Peking and Tien-Tsin as with Philadelphia 
ami Boston, and the fricks of Chinese 
statesmen are as familiar to us as the poli- 
tics of our own ward. 

If there is anything new to be found, it 
must be sought away from the coast and 
foreign influences. Mr. Archibald John 
Little, F. R. G. S., who with his wife made 
his residence for some time at Chung-king 
and traveled westward to the Thibetan bor- 
der by several successive routes, has pub- 
lished the result of his observation in 
“Mount Omi and Beyond.” While many 
travelers have passed through the country 
that he explored, going to and from Thibet, 
rarely has one lingered so by the way, and 
we are given to understand that none has 
taken precisely the same route. 

“China is often regarded as a land of 

lains and paddy fields,’ we are told, * and 

t is a surprise to many dwellers on the 
coast to learn that, barring the small 
Cheng-Tu plateau in Northern Szechuan, 
there is scarcely an acre of level ground 


west of Ichang—nothing but range upon 
range of precipitous mountains.” 


So much has been said of the countless 
hordes that inhabit the Flowery Kingdom 
that one questions sometimes whether the 
same overcrowding and congestion of hu- 
manity that is observed near the coast can 
possibly continue to the limits of the em- 
pire. Is there not somewhere in the yellow 
land, we ask, a region of comparative space 
and freedom to live, where one may get a 
little away from the suffocating proximity 
of the living and the grim neighborhood of 
the dead? ~ 

Mr. Little does not appear to have dis- 
covered any such blessed spot. He says: 
“No apparently quiet spot in China have I 
ever found that was free from the Chinese. 
Even in forests on the mountains there are 
woodcutters, grass cutters, and charcoal 
burners, and let one espy the strange bar- 
barian and he becomes an avant garde of a 
crowd that swarms up from every point of 
the compass. In China it is truly a case 
ef stamping the foot and armies arising 
out of the ground; so here [a senely bamboo 
thicket in the hills} we had not been five 
minutes alone ere we were completely sur- 
rounded by a wondering crowd of men, 
women, and children. * * * [ counted 150 
heads,”’ 

The work under discussion has a two- 
fold interest; first, the characteristics of 
the Chinese who live far removed from 
Western influence, and, second, the nature 
of the country which they inhabit. 

We are given to understand that, however 
every prospect of nature pleases, Mongolian 
man is vile in his manner of living, whether 
he lives in a boat at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang or a hut near its head- 
waters. Streets reeking with filth, houses 
crowded, dirty and unsanitary, vermin in- 
fested inns, and a never exhausted variety 
of pestilential odors seem to be character- 
istic of every city and village visited, ex- 
cept—and the exception is a notable one— 
the few hamlets that are occupied by the 
much-persecuted Christian converts. Of 
many descriptions illustrative of the dis- 
comfort the traveler must endure from un- 
cleanliness we may cite one only. 

** July 18—Torrential rain, * * * which has 
stopped our further progress. We put up 
last night at the best inn in one of the 
best-looking towns we have seen yet. It is 
kept by a “ graduate,’’ and is patronized 
by officials accordingly. It is gorgeous in 
gilding and red paint, and to the high guest 
room * * * we ascended from the street 
through a succession of courtyards, with 
the usual fish ponds, flower vases, and dirt. 
For truth to tell, fine as is the accommoda- 
tion at first sight, the floor has the usual 
accumulation of the mud of ages, covering 
the original concrete with hard, slippery 
undulations of compressed filth, which the 
continuous rain keeps moistened. Woe be- 
tide you if in dressing you drop a pin on 
the floor, or, still worse, your pocket 
handkerchief or towel; neither can be used 
again until thoroughly washed with soap 
and water.”’ 

A realistic touch is added. Mrs. Little 
attempted to cross the floor and the 
sticky mud pulled her shoes off. The 
Names bestowed upon these abodes of 
dirt and discomfort are delightfully Ori- 
ental and seem to fit well with the love of 
noisy celebrations and ornate decorations. 
Overflowing Grace Hotel is one and an- 
other is Quiet Abundance, while a third 
groans under the sign of Perpetually Flow- 
ering Official Hotel. The quality of the 
food provided at these inns is not dwelt 
upon, as our travelers wisely carried their 
own supplies or bought and prepared what 
they required except upon the extraordinary 
occasions, when they were invited to dine 
with some official or priest. While the re- 
ligion of the people is Buddhism, nearly all 
—except the priests—are meat (pork) eat- 
ers, regardless of the prohibition-—of their 
religion. Much cf their food is prepared in 
lard and is not palatable to the foreigner. 

Travel is inexpensive, compared with the 
Standards of other countries, but as the 
coin in common use is the cepper “ cash,” 
of which 1,000 strung on a string weigh 
eight pounds and are one-tenth of the value 
of an English sovereign, even the little 
wealth required for a tour of several weeks 
is a burden. 

“Thus the happy possessor of £1, if he 
takes it with him in coin of the realm, re- 
quires a special porter to carry it. Silver 
coins, of course, can be exchanged for 
‘cash’ in the large towns, but the travel- 
er’s payments are all in copper cash.” 

The account before us was written before 
the recent Boxer outbreak and may be sub- 


*MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. A Record of 
Travel on the Thibetan Border. By Archibald 
John Little, F. R. G. S., author of ‘* Through 
the Yan-tse Gorges,” &c. With map and 
illustrations. London: William Heinemann. 
1901.. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Pp. 268. Large 8vo, §3.50, 
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had 0 say on the Wu jéc 
“Another fact, not ed, is 
the safety of travel tn-chinae Weapons 
of defense are required, and except on oc- 
m, when I needlessly ed myself 
with it, my revolver was always packed 
in my trunk, It is, of course, rig t to neve 
a rt, but it is never asked for, and 
have made long journeys without one. The 
sine qua non, as in any country, is to speak 
the language."" Of t manners of 
the Chinese another story is told. 
seems to be no length to which curiosity 
or covetousness ht lead a nervous 
pachyderm that the Chinese will not out- 
measure. But “however rude a con- 
temptuous is thé behavior of the Chinese 
generally to the barbarian. they are civil 
enough when it is a question of earning 
dollars from him, and, indeed, this is gen- 
erally the traveler's ony means of concil- 
iating their good-will, ence it is a mis- 
fortune for missionaries, who are the sole 
representatives of Europe in these distant 
regions, to be so poorly paid that they have 
to haggle over every cash like a native, 
and thus forfeit the only title to respect 
which the foreigner possesses in the eyes 
of this sordid and supercilious people."’ 

Opium smoking in the interior of China 
1s upon the increase, and its often more 
firmly fixed in its power over its victims 
by the very means they use to fight it. In 
every city there are quacks who sell pills 
to cure the opfum habit, and these medi- 
cines themselves are opium, barely dis- 
guised. Foreign exporters of medicine send 
the drug to China in this form and thus 
elude the severe duty Imposed upon it. 

The destruction of trees, which are in the 
way of the Mongolian who intends that 
every inch of field shall repay him, has its 
effect upen the climate and rainfall and 
naturally upon the health of the people. 
We can appreciate the note of praise be- 
stowed upon the Buddhist priests who have 
established shrines upon almost every com- 
manding height and in every locality of 
peculiar beauty, and have invariably pro- 
tected the trees in their immediate vicini- 
ty. 

“TI yet bless the Buddhists for having 
rendered sacred all the most pt ue 
sites.” The natives, we are told, ‘‘ are do- 
ing their best by utterly deforesting their 
mountains to aid the march of the Central 
Asian desert into the northwest, where 
already floods and drought are alternately 
depopulating the provinces which were once 
the home of the Chinese race and for many 
centuries the granary of the empire.” 


It was through this province of Szech- 
man that Buddhism found its way into 
China, and “it is to Buddhism what Ba- 
varia is to Catholicism,’ in the number, 
variety, and interest of its religious shrines. 
The road which the early propagandists of 
that faith made is the great highway to 
and through Thibet. 

The approach to Mount Omi, the objective 
point of the first journey, is over a precipit- 
ous road rendered more arduous by the 
breathless humidity of climate on the lower 
slopes. From there ‘‘as the sun rose, Omi 
towered 10,000 feet above our heads, a 
rich purple mass, gradually changing into 
blue, and then disappearing altogether as 
the mists rose like vast columns of smoke 
from the poppy filled valleys at its foot." 

Finding accommodation in a shrine or 
temple on top of Omi, the author and 
his wife, at last above the region of heat 
and the crowding of humanity, were within 
sight of the distant mountains of Thibet 
which they afterward visited, and in a 
world of precipitous ridges, picturesque 
temples, alluring groves, all the delights 
of natural scenery and the interest of his- 
toric associations; for Omi is a sacred 
mountain, a place of pilgrimage. 

The numerous photographs that embellish 
the work were taken by Mrs. Little; often 
in circumstances of great difficulty. A 
map gives added interest, if not enlighten- 
ment, to the reader who tries to follow this 
highly interesting itinerary, and the work is 
well printed, though inclosed in a cover 
that seems to be a compromise between 
English boards and an American mercantile 
binding. 


The Third Issue of the Elston Press. 


The regular subscribers to the Elston 
Press issues have increased so rapidly that 
Mr. Clarke Conwell, the head of the press, 
announces that in future no prospectus or 
circular of future issues will be sent to 
others than regular subscribers, or those 
who express a desire to receive them. 

** Sonnets from the Portuguese "’ is almost 
out of print, a few copies each of the Hol- 
land paper edition at $5 each, and of the 
imperial Japan edition at $15 per copy re- 
maining. Its second issue, ‘‘The Philo- 
bibler,’’ from the 1882 Inglis translation, is 
to be had at the same prices, while sheets 
of the latter, and of its third issue, now 
in the press, may be had at the same price 
for binding as for bound copies. The pros- 
pectus and sample pages of all three is- 
sues are to be had upon application to Mr. 
Conwell, at 139 Fifth Avenue. 

The third issue of the press, now almost 
ready, is to be Dante Rossetti’s ‘ The 
House of Life,’’ the title pages, borders, 
initials, and decorative fore and end pieces 
for which have been cut directly on the 
wood from drawings made for it by H. M. 
O'Kane. The type used for this volume is 
extremely good, and is from a new font 
specially cast for tne book, a Roman face 


recut in this country from a beautiful letter 
first used by Nicholas Jensen in his ‘“ Eu- 
sebii Praeparatio,”’ printed at Venice in 
1470. The volume is being printed from 
type on the Elston hand presses, while its 
paper has been made by hand in America, 
after Mr. Conwell’s own specifications, each 
sheet bearing the Elston water-mark. “ The 
House of Life’’ is the first book to be 
printed on such paper; its pages are to be 
printed on one side only, the sheets being 
made of unusual size so as to permit its be- 
ing worked in fours on the full sheet. The 
paper is of fine quality, but too hard in 
its finish for either beauty or for pleas- 
ure in its handling. 

The borders and decorations of the Ros- 
sett! are much finer than any in the pre- 
ceding issues, while the edition will be 
limited to 435 copies, numbered and bound 
in linen backs with sides of specially pre- 
pared hoards, at $10 per copy. Sixty tall 
copies on imperial Japan paper will aiso be 
issued, which will be bound in boards with 
back strips of linen and paper label, to be 
had at $25 each; no copies to be issued in 
full vellum binding. 














The Turn of the Road 
holds the first place in each of the two Boston districts, the second place in 


Albany and the fourth in Buffalo. « 


“The book is excepliopal. If, character is painted with somewhat high 
lights, circumstance and the emotion it arouses are treated with a vtbid; odd, 














produces a queer, haunting effect of reatity."’—Boston Transcript. 12mo, $1.50. 








OTHER RECENT NOVELS 









The Successors of Mary the First 


An eutertaining story of a variety of “servant girls,” by ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘A Singular Life,”’ etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Penelope’s Irish Experiences 


An uncommonly interesting book of travel, description and wholesome. 
fun, by Kate DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ etc. 
$1.25. 


King’s End 

A delightful story of New England village life, in which a sweet-spirited 
evangelist figures, a capital love story, to2, by ALICE Brown, author of 
“‘ Meadow Grass,” ‘‘ Tiverton Tales,” etc. N. B.—The third of the six best 
selling books reported from Boston, $1.50. 











The Curious Career of 
Roderick Campbell 


A fine historical story. of the time ot the Pretender in Scotland, and the 
Struggle between the French and English in New York and Canada, with a 
chivalrous love story, by JEAN N. McItwraitTH. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Soldier of Virginia 
A striking picture of Washington in his young manhood, and a delightful 
picture of early Virginia life, by BuRTON EGBERT STEVENSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip 


An entertaining story of travel, with a Burnham romance in it, by CLARA 
LOUISE BURNHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 





Nine strong, breezy Western stories and a chapter of picturesque auto- 
biography, by BRET HARTE. 16mo. §1.25. 





Sold by all ‘Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















es tory © f yy: LAP 
ord} Old Kenticky, 
By LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


(“2 
i -cn A Thrilling Tale with an 
Unexpected Climax. 


The story is all out of doors, and 
is thoroughly dramatic from the 
beginning to the end. There isa 
specially thrilling scene on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway, 
in which there is a life-and-death 
race between a Cannon-Ball train 
and aman and woman on a pair 
of thoroughbred Kentucky sad- 
diers, The story begins with the 
J ting of a revenue officer by 2 
: mshiner. There is a fox hunt 

which you fancy you hear the 
baying of the hounds, and a start- 
ling cave experience. There is 
also a midnight lynching, drawn 
to very life. The book is, in fact, 
~ atypical Kentucky story. 










Published May Ist. Tenth Thousand now ready. 
Profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York. 
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subtle sensitiveness of impression that. communicates itself to the reader and 
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